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LITERARY GHOULS. 
A PROTEST FROM THE OTHER WORLD. 
am a dead author. 

What I wrote, or how, is unimportant now: I 
dwell ‘in the land where all things are forgotten.’ 
The reason why I am permitted ‘again in complete 
steel’—both as to pen and heart—to reappear in the 
mundane sphere, through the medium of this Journal, 
will be obvious in the following communication. How 
communicated, by tapping, table-moving, or spirit- 
writing, befits not me to say, and is irrelevant to the 
subject under consideration. I will only solemnly 
attest that the sole devil which has had any hand in 
the matter is the printer’s. 

I am dead. For me, no more the delays of pub- 
lishers, the stupidity or ill-nature of reviewers, the 
praise, blame, or curiosity of the public. Into ‘the 
silent land’ my works, whether 4to, 8vo, or 12mo, 
happily do not follow me; I shuffled them all off with 
this mortal coil; left them to take their chance of 
surviving me; and may their faults lie on them as 
gently as library dust! 

For my dust, that also is a secondary consider- 
ation to me now; yet I have a kindly feeling for the 
relics of what often hampered me most terribly during 
life. Occasionally, I wander airily round a certain 
suburban cemetery, to take an amused observation of 
a certain elegant vase with a marble laurel-wreath at 
top, and underneath an inscription attesting my great 
literary merit, and the irreparable loss which I am to 
society. 

Yet that inconsolable society is gradually ceasing 
to name me, even as ‘ Alas, poor Yorick!’ and shortly 
I shall only be remembered by a faithful household or 
two as ‘Our poor dear John.’ I am not now ashamed 
of being ‘John,’ and should be well content to see on 
the aforesaid picturesque vase only that name and my 
surname, with the date of my birth and death—the 
sole facts of moment to me now—or perhaps some 
modern version of the familiar old epitaph: 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbeare 
To digg y® dust encloased here : 

Blest be y® man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


Query, had Shakspeare any foreboding of, or did 
he mean any occult reference to, a certain race of 
literary ghouls, which, in later ages, delight in exhum- 
ing, not the bodies, but the souls of dead authors, 
who, unlike himself, are hapless enough to leave 
behind them any materials for biography? Fortu- 
nate Will! whose ‘second-best bed,’ left to thy wife 


Anne, is the sole clue to thy matrimonial history— 
whose few scribbled signatures are thy only auto- 
graphs extant—who tookest no steps whatever to 
make thy life known to posterity, but wast content 
to lie down and sleep by Avon side, leaving only that 
sacred dust, and a few unconsidered trifles of chiefly 
manuscript plays, which have made for thee an earthly 
immortality ! 

It was reserved for the resurrectionists of modern 
times to do worse than Shakspeare’s curse deprecates 
—to dig up, not the bones, but the memories of the 
departed great; exposing them like mummies under 
a glass-case, sixpence a peep (namely, three vols. 8vo, 
charged twopence each for perusal; may be had at 
any circulating library), After which, all the critics 
in all the reviews and newspapers place them on a sort 
of intellectual dissecting-table, where they are lec- 
tured upon learnedly, and anatomised limb by limb, 
muscle by muscle—not at all out of mere curiosity, 
oh, dear no!—but simply for the good of science and 
the benefit of mankind. A proceeding vastly interest- 
ing and quite unobjectionable—except for any who 
may chance to find—as has been found—some near 
relative or beloved friend in the inanimate ‘ subject’ 
of Surgeon’s Hall. 

I am incited to express myself thus, by being the 
elected spokesman of a committee of ghosts, who, in so 
far as spirits can suffer wrong, save from the sorrow- 
ful beholding of it, have been wronged in this fashion 
since they left the mortal sphere. Although to us, in 
our celestial Hades, all this clatter about us 


No more disturbs our calm repose 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose ; 


still, we deem it right, for truth’s sake, that a voice 
from the other world should convey our opinion on 
the matter. 

We abide—where, it matters not; as space, like 
time, belongs only to the flesh. We are often drawn 
together, as congenial spirits are, in life and after; 
and we converse sometimes of earthly matters, which 
we are aware of; for to be spirit alone implies to know. 
How, or how much we know, I shall not explain, as 
you will all find it out for yourselves at no distant 
day. We rarely speak of our own books—we have 
said our say, and done with it—but we sometimes 
note the books that have been written upon us since 
our departure. 

These are of every sort: from the humble one- 
volume Remains—compiled by some affectionate heart 
which deemed the loss as fatal for the world as for 


iteelf{—to the large and boastful Memoir of somebody 
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who was never heard of till he became a biographee, 
solely, it would appear, for the glorification of his 
biographer: from the plain, honest Life, with nothing 
in it to chronicle except useful deeds, or scientific 
researches: and the pathetic Final Memorials, throw- 
ing light upon long-secret griefs and ended labours, 
down to the heaps of Reminiscences, Recollections, 
Journals, and Correspondences, piled up like a cairn 
over some unfortunate—of whom, after all, the utmost 
that can be said, is included in a verse by one—whose 
hint Ais biographer had much better have taken— 


Once in the flight of ages past 

There lived a man. And who was he? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


And all that need be told of him—which he has not 
told of himself, by writings or actions—the bard goes 
on to say— 

Is this—There lived a man. 


But these ghouls have no respect to the image of 
man, either spiritually or corporeally. They have 
dragged into the open daylight all our mental and 
physical defects ; described minutely our personality, 
living, and in one or two instances, the appearance 
of our poor corpses after we were dead. Our vices, 
follies, sufferings, our family secrets and domestic 
wrongs, have been alike paraded before the world. 
Truths, half-truths, or two truths so put together as 
to form a whole falsehood, having been grubbed up 
in all directions, and either dovetailed into a ground- 
work purely imaginary, or arranged into a mosaic of 
most charming pattern—with the slight drawback 
that the design of it and of our history is entirely 
owing to our ingenious biographer. 

All this harms us not; but we regard the matter 
as something sad and strange, which may be harmful 
to authors now living, who, one day, will in their 
turn become ghosts and biographical subjects. 

Thus, suppose we, who most of us passed our sub- 
lunary existence like ordinary men and women, wrote 
our books and published them; but for ourselves 
courted peace, privacy, and the meditative life which 
all true authors love—suppose we had been aware 
that on us, defunct, a greedy biographer would seize 
—rake up all our doings, undoings, and misdoings ; 
record how we dressed, and walked, and ate our din- 
ners ; jot down, in various incorrect forms, which we 
have no power to set right, every careless or foolish 
word we said, with our motive for saying it; lure from 
weak, faithless, or indifferent friends our most private 
letters, written, perhaps, as others beside the luckless 
genus irritabile do write letters, on the impulse of the 
moment, or under the influence of some accidental 
mood ; call upon all our kindred and aquaintance— 
one half of whom knew little of us, and the other half 
never understood us at all—for every possible reminis- 
cence concerning us. Alack, alack! had we suspected 
this, what a livipg death of apprehension, annoyance, 
and mistrust would have been ours! And for the 
result? We should either have doubted our nearest 
and dearest, and retired in disgust from the imperti- 
nent world, to leave our bones mouldering unmolested 
in some African desert or American cave; or we 
should have carefully arranged our whole life with a 
view to posthumous publication. We should never 
have made a remark without considering how it would 
look in Smith-iana. We should have combed our hair, 
tied our neckcloth, selected our gowns and gloves, 
strictly for the benefit of posterity. Our very ledgers, 
house-accounts, and washing-books, would have been 
penned with an eye to autographs. We should have 
eaten, drank, and slept, like flies under a tumbler- 
glass, waiting to be put in amber; or like strange 
beasts, conscious that their destiny is from the Zoolo- 
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of us whom a beneficent providence removed from 
the world before the development of the present bio- 
graphy mania, would have trembled lest even on the 
slender data attainable concerning them, some literary 
Professor Owen might put them together, and lecture 
on them in the character of extinct animals. 
This last case is the least reprehensible. When 
his own generation has died out, and no living being 
can be wounded by any revelations concerning him ; 
when an after-age has decided his permanent position 
in letters, and become at once less prejudiced, and more 
just with regard to both his faults and his virtues— 
then the world has some right to know the main facts 
of an author’s personal history ; at least so far as to 
discover whether his life corresponded with his works, 
which makes the works themselves doubly valuable. 
But that one whose whole or chief intercourse with 
the public has been by the pen—who has never put 
himself forward as soldier, politician, or desired any 
of those positions which necessarily make a man 
public property, should be seized upon as such, the 
minute the breath leaves him, for the entertainment 
of the world—is a proceeding the justice of which 
is certainly debatable. 

On the other hand, let us suppose a case in which 
the writings are the one valuable residuum of a very 
worthless life, during which the unhappy author has 


Known the right, and yet the wrong pursued ; 


wherein, from weakness, wickedness, or folly, his 
career as a man furnishes no possible example to 
posterity, except to wonder how he ever could have 
written as beautifully as he did. 

Take, for instance, Hermion, whose worldly name, 
did I give it, would be recognised as one for years 
incensed with most odorous idolatry. What was 
Hermion? A wild, handsome young aristocrat, 
stuffed full with that passionate egotism and inor- 
dinate love of approbation which is the bane of many 
second-rate, of a few even first-rate geniuses. Con- 
sequently obnoxious to most men—though, because 
they only beheld the fair side of his character, adored 
by numerous women; till, whipped on one cheek, 
and caressed on the other, and maddened within by 
all the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil—this poet, this demigod, who lived not long 
enough to know himself a fool, ay, and somewhat of 
a wretch to boot, was found out after his death to be 
both. 

And how? Because there was no one to say: ‘He 
is dead, he shall be buried ; buried altogether, leaving 
to posterity only the best and noblest part of him— 
his writings.’ Therefore, over his corpse biographers 
began to swarm like flies. A fashionable friend, for 
fear of other fashionable friends, suppressing his 
autobiography, which the man himself had carefully 
written, and which might have had one value—truth 
—puts forth a garbled Life. A sentimental, kindly, 
shallow lady-acquaintance details his Conversations ; 
other acquaintance, denominated ‘friends ’—but he 
could not have had one real friend in the world, this 
wretched Hermion, who loved only himself—they too, 
in successive years, throng the press, dilating on his 
private history and manner of life—how he starved 
for fear of obesity, how he wrote noble poetry of 
nights, and talked slang and ribaldry by day; how 
the worshipped bard of half the century was, in 
reality, when you came to be intimate with him, 
a selfish, conceited, parsimonious, narrow-minded, 
vacillating, irritable fop. 

Which, in degree, he was, and yet a poet; for poets 
are but men; yet was it for the friends, on pretence 
of elevating his memory, to hang up this poor 
battered scarecrow of humanity on a kind of glorified 
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advantage any human being? Will it not, in those who 
have not attained the large vision of us immortals, 
create a belief that all poets must be weak, puppyish, 
egotistical, because this undoubtedly great poet was 
so? Will they not be led to think that poetry itself 
must be a beautiful lie, because a man could sit in 
the quiet dead of night, writing out of the inmost 
depths of his nature his best, truest self, things 
worthy of it and him—yet rise up next day, put on 
his’ weak, foul, conceited self, and persuade short- 
sighted people that that was the real Hermion after 
all? Alas! that for this man, who, like many another 
man, was tormented with two warring natures in his 
heart—there was no influence strong enough to make 
him 
Throw away the worser half of it, . 
And live the purer with the other half. 

And so he died ; and a fine carrion-feast has he made 
for biographers ever since. 

So has his contemporary, who, among us ghosts, 
strangely surprised to find himself immortal, 


Came wandering by, 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood— 


and salt sea-brine. 

A sapient journal, whose comments on us d 
often amuse us mightily in the upper sphere, asserts, 
noticing the last of the numerous memorials of 
Spiridion, ‘that it supplies reasons why a complete 
life of him never can be, perhaps never ought to be, 
written.’ 

I put it to the conscience of mortals, whether ‘a 
complete life’ of any human being can be written, 
except by the pen of the recording angel ? 

If it be so difficult for a biographer to get at the 
simplest, most patent facts in his author’s career, 
how shall he discover the life in full, inner and outer, 
and paint it clearly, honestly, capably—cramped by 
no prejudices, hesitating at no revelations, both able 
and willing to shew forth undisguisedly the whole 
man? How, even if he wished, can he do this, unless 
he were the man’s alter ego, sufficiently understanding 
all his peculiarities to place his character in its true 
light before the world? 

And was there ever, in his lifetime, any alter ego 
who thus thoroughly understood Spiridion ? 

Unaccountable as it may be, it is no less true, that 
most poets are all their days more or less children, 
and want taking care of like children. The mens 
divinior seems to unfit them partially for the hard 
necessities of life, unless, as is sometimes—would it 
were oftener !—the case, their moral conscientiousness 
is strong enough to force them to acquire qualities 
not innate or coexistent with what is termed ‘the 
poetic temperament’—namely, prudence, forethought, 
common-sense ; that solid wisdom which, in the sum 
of life, outweighs all genius. 

This, Spiridion never had. How the busy world, 
deep in counter and merchandise, houses and lands, 
thrusts its hands into its pockets, and laughs over 
the picture of the beardless.youth and his baby-wife, 
running from place to place, intending at each charm- 
ing spot to stay ‘for ever.’ How afterwards, when he 
had broken laws, creeds, and women’s hearts, it turns 
disgusted from the poor poet—living contentedly a 
life as idle and fickle as that of a meadow butterfly ; 
yet, with one or two sad exceptions, almost as harmless, 
Utterly incomprehensible, to any respectable gentle- 
man coming home at six p.m. precisely to his three 
courses, is the portrait drawn of our Spiridion, standing 
reading a whole day long with his untasted cold meat 
beside him—then starting, with a girlish blush: ‘ Bless 
me, I must have forgotten my dinner!’ 

And worse than incomprehensible—altogether hate- 
ful, and anathema maranatha—is the daring blasphemy 


of indignant youth, when, blindly confounding the 
Christianity of a formalist and semi-rotten Church 
with the Christianity of the Lord Jesus, he dubbed 
himself atheist, to shew his abhorrence of both. Poor 
Spiridion !—yet any one studying his life, which, with 
all its faults, was so pure, unselfish, generous—so 
essentially the Christlike life of love—making even 
his enemies love him as soon as they came to know 
him—cannot but acknowledge that many a saintly 
bishop has been, practically, less of a Christian than he. 

But why write his life at all? Why expose the 
miserable arcana of a luckless marriage—a disorderly 
home ?—which many a man has to suffer, though he 
is fortunately not written about. Why unfold every 
writhing of the diseased restlessness and melancholy, 
that constitute a phase of mental development, 
which almost every sensitive nature is doomed to 
pass through during youth; until the fevers and 
despairs gradually wear themselves out, and the 
individual looks back on his old self—which, having 
happily been outlived, has never been chronicled— 
with a curious mixture of wonder and pity, that 
makes him tolerant and hopeful for all others going 
through the same ordeal. But, in the midst of those 
red-hot plough-shares, Spiridion died. 

Yet understand us. We ghosts do not wish to lay 
an embargo on all biographies: thereby annihilating 
the natural wish of the human heart to be remem- 
bered after death a little, and causing the worth and 
beauty of good men’s histories to be indeed 


Interred with their bones. 


Not so. Everything that is great and noble, virtuous 
and heroic in any author’s life—in the life of any 
man or woman—by all means, after a decent time has 
elapsed, let it be faithfully related, for the comfort, 
instruction, and example of later generations. The 
world has a right to hear and exact such chronicles of 
its generations gone by. 

But let us be chronicled not as authors, because 
we have written a book or so worth reading, but 
because we have lived a life worth remembering— 
the story of which will have a beneficial influence on 
lives yet to come. If any incense poured upon or 
saintly odours arising from our mortal dust can 
reach and delight us in our immortality, it must be 
thus to know that neither our doings nor our 
sufferings have been altogether in vain. And for all 
that concerning us was purely personal, in noways 
differing from the rest of our species—which can 
neither ‘point a moral’ nor ‘adorn a tale,’ but only 
minister to an idle and prurient curiosity—in charity’s 
name, let it be buried with us. 

Here, in this abode of calm, where the strongest 
puff of fame cannot send a single ripple across the sea 
of eternity, we ghosts wish it were better understood, 
that, however great our writings, we ourselves were 
but human, and no more was to be expected of us than 
struggling humanity can achieve; that our genius 
was an accidental quality, in noways exempting us 
from the temptations, any more than exonerating us 
from the duties, of our kind; that, if we erred, it 
was not our genius, but our miserable human nature 
that overcame us, as it does other men. We claim 
for our memories neither more nor less than the 
immunities granted to others—not authors—namely, 
that, except for some great benefit to the human race, 
you have no more right to drag a man’s history, fair 
or foul, out of the merciful shadows of the tomb, than 
you have to dig up and sell his dead body, to be 
exhibited in a penny peep-show at Bartholomew Fair. 
The true manner of dealing with the dead at all times 
Shakspeare seems to indicate when he makes Queen 
Katherine say of Wolsey : 


Yet thus far, Griffiths, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity. 
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She would not criticise her bitterest enemy, after he 
was no more, without the apology, ‘ Give me leave.’ 
It would be well if some biographers I could name 
had been as tender and womanly. 

And this brings me to speak a word on the part of 
some gentle ghosts among us, who, iuasmuch as 
women naturally shrink from publicity more than 
men, have been the more sorely aggrieved. I refer 
not to those who, conscious of living always in the 
public eye, designedly left their Diaries, &c., behind 
them, elegantly and artistically arranged—a little 
couleur de rose may be—on the principle that 


One would not look quite frightful when one’s dead, 


but still vastly amusing; and no doubt an appre- 
ciative public made itself very merry over these dead 
women, whose life was a perpetual pose plastique, and 
who took care to die in the most graceful of attitudes. 
They have had their desire; though every one of them 
may be wise enough to be ashamed of it now. 

But for others who lived naturally, painfully, finding 
the burden of existence quite hard enough of itself, 
without taking heed as to how it would appear as a 
picture for future biographers—who arranged no 
materials, kept no intentional records, and evidently 
had not the slightest notion of ever being made into a 
book—the case is widely different. 

The generality of female authors do not desire, 
living or dead, to be made into a public spectacle. 
Something in womanhood instinctively revolts from 
it—as it would from caressing its dearest friends at a 
railway station, or performing its toilet in the open 
air. Women’s domestic ways, actions, and emotions 
are so much more demonstrative, and, at the same 
time, more reticent than men’s, that to tear the veil 
from their lives seems a far more cruel wrong. 

And in many instances even to do it, is most 
difficult. The true key to feminine nature is so 
delicate, so hidden, that it is all but impossible to find 
it. Thus, in nearly all female biographies current 
of later years, we feel by instinct that not one half of 
the life is unfolded—that much which would reconcile 
jarring mysteries, and harmonise the whole, has either 
never been discovered, or if discovered, is necessarily 
suppressed. Whether or not it be so with men— 
there probably never is written an absolutely true 
life of any woman; for the simple reason, that the 
intricacies of female nature are incomprehensible 
except to a woman; and any biographer of real 
womanly feeling, if even she found them out, would 
never dream of publishing them. 

Take, for example, one of the most touching 
memoirs of modern times—the subject of which was a 
shy, timid, suffering being, utterly unknown, except 
through her books, until she died. Death—waiting 
but for the crowning of a long-sad life with one drop 
of happiness—took her suddenly away in the prime of 
her years. Now, the public thirsts with curiosity 
about her; now publishers foresee that any fragment 
concerning her is sure to sell; now her few friends 
and fewer acquaintance discover that they had 
entertained an angel unawares, and eagerly rack their 
memories for all possible memorials of her. 

So, a Life is written—carefully, delicately, and 
honestly, with due regard to the feelings of the 
living and the cherished memory of the dead; written 
as tenderly and wisely as such a Life could possibly 
have been written ; but—it ought never to have been 
written at all. For what is the result of it? 

A creature, so reserved by nature that the ordinary 
attention of society toa ‘celebrated author’ was abhor- 
rent to her, making her shrink with actual pain, is, 
after death, exposed openly to the world; her innermost 
thoughts, words, and actions displayed ; ler letters, 
written in the anguish of religious doubt, or family 
affliction, or intolerable bodily pain, printed and 


published, for the amusement of every careless or 
sarcastic eye; her books analysed, in order to appor- 
tion fictitious characters among real originals, and try 
to extract from the imagination the history of the 
heart. Every misfortune, error, and disgrace of her 
kindred, which you feel sure the woman herself 
would have concealed to the last extremity of sacred 
endurance, is trumpeted out to a harsh, cynical, 
or indifferent world—of which the tender-hearted 
portion can but feel instinctively one emotion: ‘ For 
charity’s sake—for the dead woman’s sake—leave the 
whole history untold. Cover it up! let her name and 
her books live, but let her life and its sorrows be 
heard of no more.’ 

For, after all, what moral is gained from it?—a 
chronicle so sad, so incomplete, that apparently it 
does not ‘justify the ways of God to man.’ To 
mortals, on whom its page closed with that last pitiful 
sigh of hers—‘ Am I going to die, when we have been 
so happy?’—it can administer no possible lesson 
except of tacit, hopeless endurance. Many similar 
lives there are—of which we on the other side the 
grave are alone permitted to see the binding up of the 
broken web—the solution of all dark mysteries in the 
clear light of eternity: but such lives ought never to 
be written. It is impossible that any human being 
can write them, fairly and fully; and to attempt 
doing so incompletely, is profanity towards ghosts and 
men, as well as towards the Father of both. 

‘I would not have used any living creature as some 
of my dear friends have used me,’ said, in the soft 
utterance of the unknown world, this gentle ghost of 
whom I am speaking; ‘I would not, even had my cor- 
respondent been so foolish as to put her heart in her 
letters, have after her death put it also into print. I 
would have done with all her intimate correspondence 
as a friend of mine, estranged, yet soon to be regained 
—is wise and tender enough to do with hers—burned 
it. All the publishers and public in the world 
hammering at my doors should never have torn my 
friend’s secrets out of my heart. I would have had 
all things done for her, dead, exactly as would have 
been done by her, living. Not one breath of the 
idle curiosity which she hated during life, should 
have been allowed to expend itself over her tomb. 
But it harms not me,’ said the silver voice, speaking 
calmly, as if of another person—and breaking up the 
circle from which, I, the appointed delegate, give 
this communication. ‘My body sleeps in peace 
among my moorlands, and I live here—and in the 
one true heart that loved me.’ 

And then—as one of your poets, still in the flesh, 
tries to describe, painting the world which he knows 
not yet, but shall know— 

Her face 
Glowed as I looked at her. 
She locked her lips—she left me where I stood. 
‘Glory to God,’ she sang, and passed afar, 
Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood 
Towards the morning-star. 


[We print the foregoing article—to say nothing of 
our esteem for the accomplished author—on account 
of its suggestiveness, and the germ of truth it con- 
tains; but we would not be supposed to endorse its 
opinions in their whole extent. ‘To do so would be to 
condemn utterly a popular and important department 
of literature, to cut off the sources of biography and 
history, and bury in the grave the materials that in the 
hands of the skilful are used for developing the science 
of human nature. Authors do not belong less to the 
world than kings; their influence is more extensive 
and more lasting, and they are entitled to no im- 
munity from the interest or curiosity of men. Our 
inquiries into their lives may, of course, sometimes 
involve mistakes, or give currency to calumnies; but 
that is all the more reason why inquiry should not 
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rest. In the end, it will be successful where success 
is of any general importance; and the individual 
risk, or the possible delay, should not be grudged by 
those fine spirits that address themselves to man- 
kind. At anyrate, whatever errors may arise, what- 
ever private feelings may be outraged, whatever 
eloquent remonstrances may be published, the thing 
will still go on, for it depends on a principle in 
human nature: our Boswells will still be read with 
a luxurious feeling of enjoyment and admiration, and 
our Gaskells will still command our interest and our 
tears.—Ep. C. J.] 


THE MAN OF TWO SHADOWS. 


Srrance and fantastical superstitions are confined 
to no part of the world; they flourish within the 
tropics, they locate themselves in the arctic and 
antarctic circles, and they are perfectly familiar to 
all the inhabitants of the temperate zone. If, how- 
ever, they have any favourite residence, it is 
assuredly in Africa, where, from time immemorial, 
they have reigned paramount over all classes of the 
population. In other parts of the world, especially 
where men affect to be civilised, they who have 
enjoyed the advantages of education laugh when 
they meet together at everything denominated 
superstitious; but when they lay aside their mul- 
titudinous existence, become individuals again, walk 
home along tree-arched lanes, traverse midnight 
churchyards, and retire to bed alone, by one dim 
rushlight, in a room high up in some ancient build- 
ing, rocked and shaken by the all-haunting winds, 
they often glide back into timorous infancy, and 
shiver as they pull the sheets over their faces. 

This I say by way of apology for the two unphilo- 
sophical individuals who figure in the adventure 
described in the following narrative. They belong 
to a tribe of Arabs who encamped many years ago 
on the banks of the Upper Nile. The country in the 
whole neighbourhood is almost beyond imagination 
wild. Rocks naked, splintered, and precipitous rise 
on one side of the river to a great height, and are 
penetrated here and there by gorges so narrow and 
tortuous, that in some places the sun’s rays never, 
during the whole day, illuminate their depths. On 
the stream’s other bank, golden sand in billowy 
eminences stretches away interminably. Close to 
the water on both sides there is a strip of vegetation 
green as a pre-Raphaelite picture, and broken and 
diversified with singular beauty. On one particular 
point, the Libyan bank projects a little into the 
stream ; and as you stand on this projection about 
the middle of the afternoon, and look directly south- 
ward, your eye catches a glimpse of a landscape 
which you have some difficulty in persuading your- 
self belongs to this world. Through a gap in the 
mountains, which appears much narrower than it is, 
since it permits the passage of the vast Nile, you 
behold a valley warm with sunlight, beautified with 
a broad expanse of water, looking like a fairy lake 
with patches of green-sward, here flat, there sloping 
and undulating, dotted with copses of mimosas, 
tamarisks, henna, rhododendrons, silk-trees, palma 
ehristi, and an abundance of nameless flowering 
shrubs ; and overhead, the majestic date-palm flutter- 
ing its long leaves as a tall maiden flutters her veil in 
the soft breeze. Here and there, cresting small 
eminences, the airy cupolas of the tombs of holy men 
are seen between the foliage; and the whole stands 
relieved, like a landscape on canvas, against a chain 
of rose-coloured mountains, throwing up confusedly 
their jagged pinnacles into the blue. 

The Arabs from the desert never encamp in the 
cultivated country, but on the sandy edge close to it. 
At the time I speak of, the tents were many, and 


stood pitched in an immense semicircle facing the 
east, and projecting its horns on either side to the 
very verge of the palm-groves. The chief of this 
encampment—a man with green turban, to mark his 
descent from the Prophet—had a daughter named 
Selima (I wish the Arabs had more variety in their 
names); and among the youth of the tribe there was 
one who rejoiced in the name of Ibn Saffar. It was 
the misfortune of this young man that he had no 
relatives. How he found his way into the tribe, the 
chief only knew, if, indeed, he did. Yet Ibn Saffar 
was generally respected, because, as some believed, he 
was descended from the people of the Jinn, or, as 
others thought, came far away from Persia, where— 
in the mountains especially—there are people with 
blue eyes, and hair of the colour of gold. This was 
Ibn Saffar’s case; and instead of shaving his head 
like the children of the Arabs, he suffered his long 
locks to escape from beneath a light embroidered cap, 
and to descend in waving masses over his shoulders. 
Abou Bernak, the chief, though friendly towards this 
young man—who possessed neither sheep nor camels, 
but went forth with his spear into the desert, where 
he hunted lions and hyenas, and often came back 
laden with their skins to the camp—was still very 
anxious that no intimacy should grow up between 
him and his daughter Selima. For this he had 
doubtless his own reasons; but the girl had eyes, 
and looked with admiration on the beauty of 
Ibn Saffar. It is true he was not gentle. His 
fierce eyes flashed habitually with an expression of 
cruelty; his short upper lip curled with disdain; 
and he appeared to be always eager to engage in 
conflict. Yet, as often as he came into the presence 
of the daughter of Abou Bernak, all his fierceness 
forsook him, and he sat at her feet as gentle as a 
gazelle. All his countenance wore a serene aspect, and 
his eyes were tinted like the light of the evening-star. 
He talked to her often of regions lying beyond the Bahr 
el Kolzun and the Shat el Arab, where the mountains 
are clothed with trees, where bright rivers rush down 
impetuously from the rocks, and where the believers 
in El Islam inhabit magnificent cities like those 
which the unbelievers of old times have left in ruins 
on the banks of the Lower Nile. Selima’s imagina- 
tion was inflamed by these accounts; so that she 
often wished to take a fleet dromedary and journey 
towards the rising sun, either alone or in company 
with Ibn Saffar, whom she loved with a trembling 
love, because he seemed to her a man of another race, 
of other beliefs and other feelings, who sympathised 
with nothing in the valley but her. 

Often and often as they sat together, Ibn Saffar's 
face appeared to be transfigured, but whether by 

or evil emotions, she could not tell. Some 
violent struggle appeared to be going on in his mind. 
Paleness, accompanied by big drops of sweat, came 
over him; his eyelids drooped, and his whole figure 
appeared to be bent with premature old age. Then, 
the fit being over, his face flushed, his eyes grew 
doubly bright, and tears as of rapture stood in them. 
These appearances, however, were painful as they 
were mysterious to Selima; but she feared to question 
him respecting them, for there was a loftiness in his 
manner, and a tone of authority in his voice, which 
entirely overawed her. 

Once in the broad daylight, when the sun was a 
full hour from the summit of the arch of noon, they 
walked together to the banks of the river. Why did 
Selima start? why did she seize Ibn Saffar’s arm? 
why did she look so fearfully into his face? why did 
her own become so deadly pale? why did her limbs 
tremble, and almost refuse to support her weight? 
There, high up on the bank, was the cause. 

‘Look at it!’ she exclaimed to Ibn Saffar ; ‘we are 
haunted, or the place is haunted. See, there are two 
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shadows, which appear like mine and yours, moving 
high up there upon the bank! They must proceed 
from individuals moving invisibly above our heads, 
Oh, Ibn Saffar, explain to me this mystery, for you 
belong to the people of the Jinn, and there is nothing 
that is hidden from you!’ 

For a moment the young man could make no reply; 
but the expression of his countenance was terrible, 
and he appeared to be labouring to suppress some 
emotion too violent to be described by words. 

‘Who has whispered to you, Selima,’ he at length 
inquired, with as much calmness as he could command, 
‘the falsehood that I belong to the people of the Jinn?’ 

‘I know not,’ answered the maiden; ‘but I have 
heard among the women of the tribe many things 
respecting you; and among others, the suspicion that 
you are not one of the descendants of Adam.’ 

*Selima,’ he said, ‘you are not sincere with me. It 
is Abou Bernak, it is your father who has poured 
this calumny like poison into your mind.’ 

‘You wrong my father,’ exclaimed Selima, the 
spirit of the Arabs rising in her breast—‘ you wrong 
my father. He is incapable of calumny, as he is 
incapable of everything base. The blood of the 
Prophet is in his veins, and in my veins, too, Ibn 
Saffar. No man, therefore, shall speak to me of 
anything like falsehood in the chief of my house; 
and if you have no connection with Afreets, or 
the people of the Jinn, explain to me why we are 
haunted, and why yonder shadows pursue us, and 
hover over us, while our own rest here beside us on 
the sunny bank.’ 

*Is it for me,’ inquired her lover, ‘to explain the 
mysteries of the creation of God? I am agitated, 
like you, by those shadows; but I do not say to you, 
Selima, account for that ap; ce, or I would 
suspect you of being an Afreet or a Jinneyet. If the 
place is haunted, let us meet here no more; there are 
other walks as beautiful, and the majestic Nile flows 
to the north and to the south, and we can come down 
to it anywhere, and speak together, and be happy.’ 

* Nay,’ answered Selima, ‘I will meet you nowhere 
but here, and you must tell me why we are followed 
by shadows other than our own.’ 

‘I cannot,’ answered Ibn Saffar. 

‘It must be so,’ observed Selima moodily. ‘I am 
disturbed by the fear that you belong to the people of 
the Jinn, and I swear to you by the Prophet’—— 

Ibn Saffar put his hand on her mouth. ‘Do not 
swear, Selima, I conjure you! I am not acquainted 
with the secrets of God.’ 

Selima retreated a step or two, and then said: ‘I 
swear by the Prophet I will never be your wife until 
you explain to me the mystery of the two shadows,’ 

They then separated, Selima to her father’s tent, 
and Ibn Saffar to wander in the desert. They met 
no more for many days, because Selima avoided her 
lover, whom she began to regard with superstitious 
dread. Meanwhile, he was plunged in deep affliction, 
because he loved her with unbounded love, and would 
have sacrificed his life to render her happy. He 
therefore took an instrument of music, and went at 
the fall of night to the river’s side, and, sitting down 
among the rocks, sang to himself a melancholy song, 
while his tears fell on the instrument as he touched 
its strings. He compared his life to the mists which 
hang upon the mountains of Kurdistan, which are 
touched and rendered beautiful by the sun’s first rays, 
but speedily melt and disappear, and leave no trace of 
their existence on the blue ether—to a fountain which 
springs up in the desert, and bubbles and sparkles for 
a while in the morning light, but is overwhelmed 
by the first sand-storm, and concealed from mankind 
for ever—to a shooting-star which emerges from the 
depths of the sky, and describes a bright track through 
the heavens, but, just as it begins to attract the gaze 


of men, is extinguished by the breath of Eblis, and 
forgotten by all beholders. ‘The moon had risen as he 
sang. Presently, he laid aside his instrument and 
smote upon his breast, and said aloud: 

*Woe is me—the light that had begun to dawn 
upon my soul is changed into darkness. ‘The daughter 
of Abou Bernak is devoured by suspicions, and hath 
ceased to love me. Verily the days of my exile are 
drawing towards a close and I shall return whence I 
came, unloved and unblessed. What then? It is 
written, and I must be numbered among those who 
are unfortunate.’ 

‘Nay, Ibn Saffar, murmured a sweet voice beside 
him ; ‘you accuse me unjustly. God is my witness, I 
love you like my own soul, but fears, the nature of 
which I need not speak of, oppress and overwhelm me.’ 

= young man arose and bowed before her, and 
said: 


‘This is the action of one whose nature is bene- 
ficent. Let us walk together along the river.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘let us go to our own place of 
meeting. It may be there will be no shadows there 
to-night; the moon is at the full, and floods the whole 
earth with beauty.’ 

They repaired to their favourite walk; but Selima’s 
eye, instead of resting as it was wont on the face of her 
lover, sought among the shrubs, and the grass, and 
the sands, the fearful shadows which were never absent 
from her mind. Did her eyes deceive her? No! 
there they were, fainter, more indefinite, and indis- 
tinct; but yet, there they were, moving as they 
moved, standing still when they stopped, mimicking 
all their gestures, and appearing to put on every 
moment a more threatening aspect! What was to be 
done? Selima’s soul was petrified with terror, and 
Ibn Saffar in the greatest perplexity found no words 
in which to express his affliction and astonishment. 

* Verily,’ he said, ‘ two individuals from among the 
people of the Jinn are walking over our heads, tread- 
ing invisibly the soft air, but casting shadows never- 
theless, which prove them to be solid substances, which 
the rays of neither sun nor moon can pass through.’ 

Selima made no reply, but gazing with strong 
apprehension at her lover for a few moments, darted 
away towards the encampment, leaving him in doubt 
whether he should quit the valley for ever, or bury 
his sorrows in the mighty river before him. By 
degrees, wiser thoughts came over his mind. He 
pondered on his situation, on the causes which had 
brought him thither, on Selima’s character and on his 
own. It has been said by travellers that there is 
a mystic music in the Nile, which, as you sit and 
listen to it, enters your soul, and diffuses its own 
tranquillity over your whole mind. There may, in 
fact, be a supernatural power in that ancient and half- 
fabulous stream. It rises no one knows where, it 
is augmented no one knows how, it flows through 
deserts without fertilising them, through a land of its 
own creation, without apparently losing a particle of 
its volume, and as it descends with soft murmurs 
towards the sea, it appears to be conscious that it 
bears the primitive legends of a whole continent on its 
surface. 

Ibn Saffar gazed at it with feelings little suited to 
a believer in El Islam. It is one of the properties of 
the Nile to act irresistibly upon the imaginations of 
those who behold it, and to infuse into them some- 
thing like the superstition of the ancient mummy- 
makers. Ibn Saffar was young, with a fervid 
fancy, and fierce, ungovernable passions; wild pro- 
jects thronged his brain; he formed and rejected 
many resolutions, and his thoughts were fast drifting 
him towards a desperate, and perhaps disastrous 
enterprise, when he beheld a dervis approaching him 
from the south. 


‘Verily, O dervis,’ exclaimed the young mm, | 
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you are come to deliver me from extreme perplexity. 
I will relate to you my adventures, and describe to 
you my case, and the wisdom you have acquired by 
walking to and fro over the earth, will enable you to 
dispel the doubts and suspicions of one who is dear 
to me.’ 

The dervis seated himself upon a stone and replied: 

‘Say on, my son; I am attentive.’ 

The lover then related all that had befallen him 
among the tribes of the Arabs, and the relation in 
which he stood towards the daughter of Abou 
Bernak. 

‘Young man,’ observed the dervis, ‘you have not 
laid before me the whole truth.’ 

‘I have told you all that bears upon the present 
matter.’ 


r. 

‘You are mistaken. It is of consequence to know 
what happened in Diarbekir before you fled from 
your father’s house; it is of still greater consequence 
to know what account you have given of yourself to 
Abou Bernak and his daughter; it is of yet greater 
moment to ascertain whether an attachment to the 
creed of the Suffis qualifies you to become the husband 
of a Sooni maiden.’ 

Ibn Saffar stood abashed before the dervis; his 
tongue clung to the roof of his mouth; his heart, 
which had never yet quailed in the presence of man, 
sank as he cast his eyes upon the earth, and he was 
sorely troubled. 

‘What I have said,’ observed the dervis, ‘was 
only designed to reprove you for your half-confidence. 
Had you been frank, I also should have been frank. 
I will be so now. Know, then, that I too am a 
Suffi; but what I must do in this matter must depend 
upon an interview which I shall have this night with 
Abou Bernak.’ 

Ibn Saffar turned his eyes fiercely on the holy man. 
*Do you then intend’—— 

‘If I interrupt you, observed the dervis mildly, 
‘it is only to give you the assurance that I will do 
what is best. Now lead the way to the encampment, 
and, please God, we shall see w ill happen 
to-morrow.’ 

Exactly an hour before noon on the following day, 
Selima stood with Ibn Saffar and the dervis in the 
middle of the favourite walk on the banks of the 
Nile. She perceived that the number of the shadows 
had been multiplied. : 

‘Take this clod,’ said the dervis, addressing him- 
self to Selima, ‘and cast it into the river, exactly in 
the spot from which the sun’s image is reflected.’ 

She did so, and large ripples arose and moved in 
circles on all sides, and the sun’s disk disappeared on 
the mirror of the waters. 

* Now turn round, daughter,’ he said. 

She turned round and looked, and behold, their 
own shadows fell beside them upon the pathway, but 
there were no others. 

‘Praise be to Allah!’ exclaimed Ibn Saffar, ‘the 
people of the Jinn are put to flight.’ 

‘ Bismillah!’ murmured Selima, ‘it is as you say, 
O beloved of my soul.’ 

* Wait a while,’ observed the dervis. 

They waited. The waters of the Nile 
became tranquil, and brilliant along their surface as 
polished steel. The glowing disk of the sun again 
became glassed in the stream, and sending up rays 
almost as bright as those which streamed from the 
burning orb in the sky, threw high upon the bank 
shadows almost as opaque and definite as those 
produced by the sun itself. 

*You see, daughter,’ observed the ‘what 
has occasioned your perplexity. You stand, as it 
were, between two suns, one below, another above, 
and their beams falling upon you produce the pheno- 


mena of the double shadow.’ 


‘Blessed be God!’ exclaimed Selima, ‘who has 
made such wonders and marvels upon the earth; 
and bless you, my father, since your wisdom has 
removed an obstacle ’—— 

With the modesty of an Arab maiden, she left the 
sentence unfinished. Ibn Saffar completed it. 

‘Yes, O dervis,’ he said, ‘you have indeed 
removed an obstacle to the union and happiness of 
two hearts, which nothing on earth shall keep 
asunder. Selima is mine; and with this broadsword,’ 
he added, drawing his scimitar, ‘I will vindicate my 
right to her against the whole world.’ 

‘Be content,’ said the dervis. ‘Abou Bernak 
will not refuse her to you when he knows ’—— 

‘But he shall give her to me, O dervis, before he 
knows anything but that I love her, and will have 
her, though all the tribes of the Muslims should say 
nay.’ 
They returned to the camp, where Abou Bernak, 
upon hearing all that had happened, consented, 
without any explanation, to bestow his daughter 
upon Ibn Saffar, who then acknowledged he was a 
prince of the Persians, who, returning after a while 
to his own country, distinguished himself in battle, 
and, under the name of Ahmed Shah, founded the 
Durani empire. 

In his harem, when, in the evening, he sat down 
upon the carpet of repose with Selima, he took the 
very instrument upon which he had played among 
the rocks of the Upper Nile, and laughed and joked 


about the people of the Jinn and ‘the Man of Two 
Shadows.’ 


THE HAIR-HARVEST. 


PuystoLocicatty considered, there appears to be no 
essential difference between the hair and the skin, 
between the skin and horn, between horn and scales, 
and between scales and feathers; all five are mere 
modifications of the same thing. Hence, the most 
charming of our lady-readers, when she disentangles 
her luxuriant tresses with a comb, is acting on the 
same chemically composed material with the same 
chemically composed instrument as the bird when 
he sets right some erring feather with his beak. 
Anatomically viewed, again, the hair is made up of 
a vast number of horny laminz filled with a pigment 
which shews through its cortical integument in the 
same manner as it does through the epidermis of a 
negro. The bulb or root of the hair rests upon a 
reticulated bed of capillary vessels, into which the 
colouring matter passes directly from the blood, 
while the horny matter is secreted by the capillaries 
themselves. This colouring matter has been analysed 
by Liebig, from whose researches it would appear 
that it is to an excess of carbon and a deficiency of 
sulphur and oxygen on the one hand, and to a defici- 
ency of carbon and an excess of sulphur and oxygen 
on the other, that the blue-black locks of the North 
American squaw, and the beautiful golden tresses of 
the Saxon girl respectively owe their jetty aspect 
and their brightness. An oxide of iron has also been 
traced by Vauquelin in the pigment-cells of the 

The astounding labour of counting the number of 
hairs in heads of four different colours—blond, brown, 
black, and red—has been successfully performed by 
another German savant, who thus tabularises the 
results: blond, 140,400; brown, 109,440; black, 
102,962; red, 88,740. The scalps he found to be 
pretty nearly equal in weight; and the deficiency 
in the number of hairs in the brown, the black, and 
the red heads to be fully counterbalanced by a 
corresponding increase of bulk in the individual 
fibres. 

Few things in nature are less perishable than hair 
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after its removal from the body. Hair shut up fora 
thousand years has been taken out of Egyptian tombs 
in perfect preservation, as regards both strength and 
colour. It is not, however, so durable during life. 
‘It is generally stated,’ says Mr Hassell, ‘as an 
undoubted fact, that the hair may become white, or 
turn colourless, under the influence of strong depress- 
ing mental emotions, in the course of a single night. 
This singular change, if it does ever occur in the short 
space of time referred to, can only be the result of the 
transmission of a fluid possessing strong bleaching 
properties along the entire length of the hair, and 
which is secreted in certain peculiar states of the 
mind.’ 

Amongst other ethnological peculiarities, the colour 
and the texture of the hair are determined by race: 
latitude and climate affect them little, if at all. Dr 
Prichard, our best authority on this subject, appor- 
tions the greater part of the habitable globe to the 
melanic or dark-haired races. The xantho-comic, or 
fair-haired tribes, are almost, on the other hand, con- 
fined to the limits of Europe, and, within those limits, 
to certain degrees of north latitude. 

The forty-eighth parallel, which cuts off England, 
Belgium, Northern Germany, Scandinavia, and the 
greater part of Russia from the ethnological map of 
Europe, may be taken, with considerable accuracy, as 
the great southern boundary of the fair-haired races. 
Between the forty-eighth and the forty-fifth parallels, 
again, there is a sort of debatable land of brown hair, 
in which France, Switzerland, part of Piedmont, 
Bohemia, and part of Austria Proper, nearly the whole 
of Hungary, and the Asiatic dominions of the czar to 
the north of the Circassian line, fall to be included. 
Spain, Naples, and Turkey are the seats of the 
genuine dark-haired races; ‘so that, in fact, taking 
Europe broadly from north to south, its peoples pre- 
sent in the colour of their hair a perfect gradation— 
the light-flaxen of the colder latitudes deepening by 
imperceptible degrees into the blue-black of the 
Mediterranean shores.’* Not but there are many 
exceptions to these limits. The Celtic and Cymric 
races of Ireland and the Welsh and Scottish moun- 
tains, have black hair in spite of their northern posi- 
tion. The Normans, too, in whatever proportion they 
were originally dark, now rank decidedly amongst 
the black-haired races; while the Venetian donne 
still glory in those luxuriant locks whose golden 
beauty has been immortalised by Titian. Neverthe- 
less, the general rule, as we shall presently see, is 
sufficiently exact to have a practical significance in 
the eyes of the hair-dealer. 

Few persons are probably aware of the extent to 
which the traffic in human hair is carried. It has 
been ascertained that the London hair-merchants 
alone import annually no less a quantity than five 
tons. But the market would be very inadequately 
supplied if dependence were solely placed on chance 
clippings. There must be a regular harvest, which 
can be looked forward to at a particular time; and 
as there are different markets for black tea and green 
tea, for pale brandy and brown brandy, so is there a 
light-haired market distinct from the dark-haired. 

The light hair is exclusively a German product. It 
is collected by the agents of a Dutch company who 
visit England yearly for orders. Until about fifty 
years ago, light hair was esteemed above all others. 
One peculiar golden tint was so supremely prized, 
that dealers only produced it to favourite customers, 
to whom it was sold at eight shillings an ounce, or 
nearly double the price of silver. The rich and 
silk-like texture of this treasured article had its 


* Quarterly Review, No. 184, p. 307: an interesting and com- 
prehensive article to which we are indebted for some of the 
facts here brought forward. 


attractions for poets and artists as well as traders. 
‘Shakspeare especially,’ says one of our authorities, 
‘seems to have delighted in golden hair. “ Her sunny 
locks hung on her temples like the golden fleece ;” so 
Bassanio describes Portia in the Merchant of Venice. 
Again, in the Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona, Julia says of 
Sylvia and herself: “ Her hair is auburn, mine is per- 
fect yellow.” .... Black hair he only mentions twice 
throughout his entire plays, clearly shewing that he 
imagined light hair to be the peculiar attribute of soft 
and delicate woman. A similar partiality for this 
colour, touched with the sun, runs, however, through 
the great majority of the poets, old Homer himself 
for one; and the best painters have seized, with 
the same instinct, upon golden tresses. A walk 
through any gallery of old masters will instantly 
settle this point. There is not a single female head in 
the National Gallery, beginning with those glorious 
studies of heads, the highest ideal of female beauty by 
such an idealist as Correggio, and ending with the 
full-blown blondes of the prodigal Rubens—there is 
not a single black-haired female head amongst them.’ 

But all this has passed away: the dark-brown hair 
of France now rules the market. It is the opinion of 
those who have the best right to offer one on such a 
subject, that the colour of the hair of the English 
people has deepened in tint within the last fifty years, 
and that this change is owing to the more frequent 
intermarriages, since the Napoleonic wars, with 
nations nearer to the sunny south. Whether dark 
or light, however, the hair purchased by the dealer 
is so closely scrutinised, that he can discriminate 
between the German and the French article by the 
smell alone; nay, he even claims the power, ‘ when 
his nose is in,’ of distinguishing accurately between 
the English, the Welsh, the Irish, and the Scotch 
commodities. The French dealers are said to be able 
to detect the difference between the hair ‘ raised’ in 
two districts of Central France, not many miles apart, 
by tokens so slight as would baffle the most learned 
of our naturalists and physiologists. 

Black hair is imported chiefly from Brittany and 
the south of France, where it is annually collected by 
the agents of a few wholesale Parisian houses. The 
average crops—we scorn the imputation of a pun— 
harvested by these firms, amount yearly to upwards of 
two hundred thousand pounds’ weight. ‘The price paid 
for each head of hair ranges from one to five francs, 
according to its weight and beauty ; the former seldom 
rising above a pound, and seldom falling below twelve 
ounces. ‘The itinerant dealers are always provided 
with an extensive assortment of ribbons, silks, laces, 
haberdashery, and cheap jewellery of various kinds, 
with which they make their purchases as frequently 
as with money. They attend all the fairs and merry- 
makings within their circuit, and the singularity and 
novelty of their operations are wont to strike tra- 
vellers more than anything else which meets their 
notice. ‘In various parts of the motley crowd,’ says 
one who had stopped to stare his fill at one of the 
Breton fairs, ‘there were three or four different pur- 
chasers of this commodity, who travel the country for 
the purpose of attending the fairs and buying the 
tresses of the peasant-girls,’ who seem, indeed, to 
bring the article to market as regularly as peas or 
cabbages. ‘They have particularly fine hair,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ and frequently in the greatest abundance. I 
should have thought that female vanity would have 
effectually prevented such a traffic as this being 
carried to any extent. But there seemed to be no 
difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful heads of 
hair perfectly willing to sell. We saw several girls 
sheared, one after the other, like sheep, and as many 
more standing ready for the shears, with their caps in 
their hands, and their long hair combed out and 
hanging down to their waists. Some of the operators 
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were men, and some women. By the side of the 
dealer was placed a large basket, into which every 
successive crop of hair, tied up into a wisp by itself, 
was thrown.’* As far as personal beauty is con- 
cerned, the girls do not lose much by losing their 
hair; for it is the fashion in Brittany to wear a close 
cap, which entirely prevents any part of the chevelure 
from being seen, and of course as totally conceals the 
want of it. The hair thus obtained is transmitted to 
the wholesale houses, by whom it is dressed, sorted, 
and sold to the hair-workers in the chief towns, at 
about ten francs per pound. The portion of the crop 
most suitable for perukes is purchased by a particu- 
lar class of persons, by whom it is cleaned, curled, 
prepared to a certain stage, and sold to the perukeiers 
at a greatly advanced price—it may be forty, or it 
may be eighty francs per pound. Choice heads of 
hair, like choice old pictures, or choice old china, 
have, however, no limit to the price they may occa- 
sionally command. 

The peruke itself is at least as old as the Pharaohs. 
A wig found in the temple of Isis at Thebes, is one of 
the Egyptian trophies of our national Museum. Nor, 
to judge from the bewigged busts and statues of the 
Vatican, would this triumph of the tonsor’s art seem 
to have been unknown to the Inxurious Romans of 
the Empire. But before tracing its after-history, we 
may turn aside a little to glance at the coiffures of 
generations somewhat less sophisticated than those 
which anticipated the greatest glory of the reign of 
the Grand Monarque. 

The Assyrians, as might have been expected from 
the eloquent denunciations of the Hebrew prophets, 
were dandies of the first-water. A single glance at 
the engravings in Mr Layard’s volumes will shew 
how exquisite were the bossings, the plaitings, and 
the curlings which they lavished on their hair and 
beards, and how unmistakably they ‘exceeded in 
dyed attire upon their heads.’ The Greek’s innate 
love of beauty saved him from such ostentatious 
devices. The Greek lady allowed her hair to fall 
from the forehead in a graceful sweep round that 
part of the cheek where it melts into the neck, 
gathering it up behind into a bow-like ornament 
called the xégvyu6o. A somewhat similar fashion 
prevailed amongst the men; but their gods they 
distinguished by characteristic variations of the coif- 
fure. ‘Thus the hair of the Phidian Jove in thie 
Vatican, which rises in spouts as it were from thie 
forehead, and then falls in wavy curls, is like the 
mane of the lion, most majestic and imperial in 
appearance. The crisp curls of Hercules, again, 
remind us of the short locks between the horns of 
the indomitable bull; whilst the hair of Neptune falls 
down wet and dank like his own sea-weed. The 
beautiful flowing locks of Apollo, fall and free, 
represent perpetual youth; and the gentle, vagrant, 
bewitching tresses of Venus, denote most clearly her 
peculiar characteristics and claims as a divinity of 
Olympus.’ 

he hair of the Roman men was worn short and 
crisp until the decadence of the Empire, when Com- 
modus set the fashion of wearing it long, and 
powdering it with gold or mica dust. In the pro- 
vinces, it was worn long by all but slaves at least 
as early as the time of Cesar. The head-dress of the 
Roman women was only exceeded in elaborate 
absurdity by that of the queen, Marie Antoinette, 
who invented a coiffure in which were represented 
‘hills and enamelled meadows’—we translate the 
description for the edification of our lady-readers— 
‘silvery rills and foaming torrents, the well-trimmed 
garden and the English park!’ Long hair continued 


to be the fashion throughout the middle ages, in spite 
of the denunciations of the clergy. Serlo, a Norman 
prelate of the reign of Henry II., seems, however, to 
have been wiser in his generation than the rest of his 
brethren. He could act as well as talk. Having on 
one occasion brought the king and his court to a due 
sense of the iniquity of wearing long locks, the crafty 
churchman secured his victory on the spot by pulling 
a pair of shears out of his sleeve, and clearing the 
royal head in a twinkling. Still, the ‘ abomination’ 
continued so much the mode, that, in the reign of 
Richard IT., the hair of both sexes was confined over 
the brow by a fillet. Accident at length effected 
what threats of excommunication had failed to bring 
about. A wound in the head received at a tournament 
compelled Francis I. to have his hair cropped. The 
king’s example was followed by his courtiers, and 
soon extended itself to England. Close cropping 
became the rage; and, as Holbein’s portraits shew, 
was adopted by women as well as men. 

But as the hair was shortened, the beard was 
suffered to grow long. ‘The end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, indeed, com- 
prise par excellence the period of magnificent beards. 
Henry’s own was so large and profuse that it has 
heen celebrated in song ;* and who does not remember 
‘the great round beard like a glover’s paring-knife,’ 
and the debate on the attire of Bottom ? 

The hair, as we all know, played an important 
symbolic part in the Civil Wars. The cavaliers of 
the reign of Charles I. reintroduced love-locks ; whilst 
the Puritans, to mark tlieir sense of the ‘loathsomenesse 
of long hair,’ polled even closer than before. But as 
the hair lengthened, the beard in its turn was shortened. 
Peaked beards and moustaches became common, and 
continued popular with all save the straitest sectaries 
till the Restoration gave a blow to the cause, from 
which it never recovered. 

This was the era of the reinvention of the peruke. 
Louis XIII. had ascended the throne of his ancestors 
without a beard, but with hair which had never been 
polled from his childhood. Every one concluded 
immediately that the courtiers, seeing their young 
king’s long locks, would look upon their own as too 
short; and the conjecture proved correct. Nature 
could be imitated if it could not be forced, and the 
manipulations of the barber became a science. For 
a time the people refused to follow the dangerous 
example; but the peruke-fever at length became so 
universal that, in 1663, we find it raging in full fury 
in England. An entry in Pepys's Diary marks the 
date when the epidemic had spread to the middle 
classes of society: ‘November 3 [1663]. Home, and 
by and by comes Chapman the periwigg-maker, and 
upon my liking it (the wig), without more ado I went 
up, and then he cut off my haire, which went a little 
to my heart at present to part with it; but it being 
over and my periwigg on, I paid him 1.3, and away 
went he with my own haire to make up another of; 
and I by and by went abroad after I had caused all 
my maids to look upon it, and then concluded it do 
become me, though Jane was mightily troubled for 
my parting with my own haire, and so was Besse.’ 

Perukes grew so large during the reign of Louis 
XIV., and so numerous in size and form, that ‘the 
face appeared only as a small pimple in the midst of 
a vast sea of hair,’ and a technical vocabulary was 
framed to guide the uninitiated in their choice. The 
most erudite of modern coiffeurs might well be puzzled 
by such items as these: ‘ Perukes great and little; in 
folio, in quarto, in thirty-twos; round, square, and 
pointed perukes; pudding perukes; butterfly per- 
ukes; perukes @ deux et trois marteaux, &c. Even 
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children were not exempted from the infliction of 
wearing these manifold monstrosities. 

If the ladies were loath to follow the men’s example, 
and exchange their natural for artificial tresses, they 
at all events succeeded, by means of frizzing and 
piles of lace and ribbons, in building up a coiffure of 
such prodigious altitude as to intercept the view of 
spectators at the opera, and compel the manager to 
refuse admittance to all who wore such immoderate 
head-gear. So intricate, too, were its details, that 
ladies of quality were often under the hands. of the 
artiste the entire day; and, when engaged to attend 
ridottos on succeeding evenings, were forced to sleep 
in arm-chairs for fear of endangering its finish! 

Pigtails succeeded perukes in the early part of the 
reign of George III., but fell, in the last decade of the 
century, before the Gallo-mania and Pitt’s tax on 
hair-powder. They continued, however, to be the 
bugbear of the soldier till 1808, when an order for 
their extermination was issued. The very next day, 
indeed, it was countermanded ; but, to the great joy 
of the rank and file, it was then too late. The author 
of the Costume of the British Soldier relates that, on one 
occasion at Gibraltar, while this absurd fashion was at 
its height, a field-day was ordered, and there not 
being sufficient barbers in the garrison to attend all 
the officers in the morning, the juniors were compelled 
to have their heads dressed overnight, and, so poma- 
tumed, powdered, curled, and clubbed, to sleep as 
well as they could on their faces! ‘Such was the 
rigidity with which certain modes were enforced in 
the army about this period, that there was kept in the 
adjutant’s office of each regiment a pattern of the 
correct curls, to which the barber could refer.’ 

The white peruke of the early Georgian era has 
now completely vanished even from the right reverend 
bench, and is only to be seen in our courts of law. 
Hair-powder has been banished to the servants-hall ; 
the alpine elevation of the ladies’ head-dress has 
dwindled into ‘bands;’ and the thick and flowing 
locks of Lawrence’s early portraits have shrunk, in 
the man, to a coiffure, whose simplicity, if not exactly 
after the model of ‘the curled Antony,’ stands at least 
in advantageous contrast to the hideous devices even 
of sixty years since. 


CAGLIARI. 


We parted, dear reader, at the campagna of the 
Marchese, where I left you comfortably enjoying your 
siesta;* and now suddenly you are transported to 
Cagliari, the capital of the Capo di Sotto, or southern 
portion of the island of Sardinia, and the seat of 
government. You were no doubt fatigued, after your 
jolting and jogging over rough roads, and rougher 
mountain-paths; so you were in no mood to find 
fault with the accommodation at the one hotel of 
Cagliari, which even you might have been tempted 
to do, had you come straight from one of the palace 
hotels of superb Genoa. Neither did the partie quarrée 
of fleas excite your sensibilities so much as they 
would have done heretofore; you have become used 
to them, or they to you, which is about the same 
thing; for it is a well-known fact connected with 
their idiosyncrasy, that they are capable of sudden 
attachments to strangers, which, like many other 
sudden attachments, weaken materially on better 
acquaintance. ‘Then, as for the gnats, why, positively 
their humming and buzzing has become your lullaby! 

Neither have you any serious fault to find with the 
cuisine ; verily, the roasted wild boar and the ragout of 
quails with which you were regaled last night, were 
delicious, despite the little admixtures I gently 
alluded to. But this morning—I sincerely regret to 
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say it—you were not quite so well pleased. Think- 
ing to have a treat, and without asking or reflecting, 
you most incautiously, nay, most unwisely, ordered 
a simple breakfast of café au lait and bread and 
butter. Oh, inadvertent traveller, this land of the fig 
and the vine does not overflow with milk, although, 
indeed, it abounds in honey. Thus your treat ended 
in a grimace at sight of the thick sheep’s milk with 
which you spoiled your coffee; and the lard-like 
sheep’s-milk abomination with which you would not 
spoil your bread. The dairy business is carried on, 
on somewhat peculiar principles here. But you ask 
imploringly, is there no cow’s milk? Is there no 
Christian-like cow’s-milk butter to be had? Where 
are the cows? Where, indeed! 

Cows are myths in Sardinia, and so are calves, 
though oxen are to be seen every hour. Solve this 
how you will, I never could. But while you are 
having some addition made to your meagre break- 
fast, let me tell you something about the place. In 
the first place, Cagliari is almost of sufficient anti- 
quity to satisfy Jonathan Oldbuck himself, as it was 
founded by a colony from ancient Greece. It is, as 
you may perceive, built on a conical hill, commanding 
a most lovely and spacious bay. The part of the town 
on the summit of the hill—where you now are—is 
called the Castello, and is at once the most ancient 
and the most aristocratic portion of ii. During the 
middle ages, the Castello comprised the whole city ; 
but subsequently, the part called the Marina, stretch- 
ing downward to the sea; and the suburbs, Stampace, 
on the western, and Villanuova on the eastern side, 
have been successively subjoined. Those three large 
square towers, which are so conspicuously situated, 
are considered to be fine specimens of Pisan art, and 
form enduring monuments of the Pisan occupation of 
the island. But do you hear that clank, clank? Ah, 
*tis the poor galley-slave sweeping away yesterday’s 
accumulations, positively heaped up at each door- 
way. The narrow ill-paved streets become, in very 
truth, a general receptacle. Witness the lady’s-maid 
at the opposite balcony coolly shaking the linen, and 
generously adding her quota to the commonwealth of 


Nice custom, certainly; but you are early this 
morning ; it is like having a peep behind scenes, and 
by and by you will get used to all and everything. 
Especially, the English reader admires by and by 
the plan of swinging cords from balcony to balcony 
right across the street, for the purpose of airing 
motley woollen garments, or drying linen ones. How- 
ever, it is a festa to-day, so they will soon be with- 
drawn. Sardinia, you must know, boasts more saints 
and more festas than any other country. So now the 
flags are flying from the forts and shipping, cannons 
are firing, and bells are ringing, Italians say the 
English know how to make bells, but don’t know how 
to ring them. This is a matter of taste; you may 
admire your own way best. At anyrate, it is a merry 
jumble of sounds; and the streets are buzzing with 
soldiers and people, looking so blithe that their gaiety 
is positively infectious: even you forget your old 
English stiffness, and are betrayed into a whistle or 
the fag-end of some dear old English carol. Look, now, 
at the pretty pannetitra; how exquisitely trim is her 
gay but modest toilet, how glossy the braids of her 
raven hair—par parenthése, they don’t know how to 
dress hair in England. And there comes forth from 
yonder portal a stately dame, a veritable Spanish 
dofia, her delicate rosary twisted round her more 
delicate and well-gloved fingers, which likewise con- 
tain her missal and fan; and such a fan, a very 
Goliah of the fan-tribe! Her dress is elegant; but 
much it surprises you that it should be an offshoot of 
the very same Parisian fashion-book we so carefully 
study in our colder north; it is so exquisitely simple 
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n its elegance. Shall we follow her to church? She 
is going with a stream of others to the cathedral. The 
cathedral is a fine building, much like other cathe- 
drals, and the music is enchanting; but the soldiery ; 
the variously handsome uniforms of the Piedmontese | 
officers; the elegantly dressed ladies, intermingled | 
with the rich wild rustic costumes of the different 
villages and the different crafts; the black velvet 
mantle of the regent, contrasting with the costumes of 
the various government officials; the foreign consuls ; 
the monks, priests, and acolytes, form a tout ensemble | 
only to be seen here, and worth travelling hither to | 
see. It is impossible to appear even decently devo- 
tional, one is so much attracted by the deep devotion 
of everybody else. 

Ah! now I see the use of mammoth fans, besides 


contents. The very sight is appetising; so perhaps 
you incline to take an ice at yonder café—you will 
get delicious water-ices. Allow me, before you enter, 
to introduce you to the dark-eyed, fine-looking man 
in the very handsome uniform lounging before the 
door. His name is De Candia; his father is a certain 
General De Candia, though possibly his brother may 
be better known to you by the adopted name of 
‘Mario.’ I hope you have no very striking peculiarity 
of person, dress, or manner; if so, be sure it will be 
placarded to-morrow in the café. He has the knack of 
illustrating these things with—it may be in some cases 

pl t acy and piquancy; and, in short, 
though I never heard of his being ill-natured, his 
talents lie quite as much in guiding his pencil, as those 
of his brother in guiding his organ of sweet sound. 


making a current of air sufficient almost td turn a The corpulent gentleman to whom he is speaking is a 
mill. I just now detected from behind one of them judge. There is a goodly supply of judges here, and, 
the furtive glance of a most glorious pair of midnight- | some say, a small supply of justice. Be that as it 
looking eyes; the shot was directed towards a very may, we pass on, and go inside. The thin taper 
handsome young eavalry-officer, who evidently was on dandy—one of the puppies of the place, by the way— 
the look-out for it, while the duenna-like personage on | with large moustaches, ambrosia! locks, supremely 
the other side of the fan was calmly and unconsciously | white hands, and ring-laden fingers, is the Duca di 
telling her rosary. C——, just come from terra jirma. Sards call the 

But the high-mass is over; the stream moves off, mainland terra firma invariably. Turin is the place 
and you and I go with it. It is far too hot to go from whence he has lately returned, and he is telling 
further now; we wend our way back; the stones, so | the latest court-news to a small assortment of other 
pointed and uneven, are burning and torturing ‘our | notables, chiefly government officials and young 
feet. We are glad to get back to our hotel. | Piedmontese officers, who form a very interesting 


And now the streets are vacant, and so quiet, that, 
but for an occasional little burst of dog-dialogue, one | 
might dream of being at Herculaneum. The fact is, | 
Cagliari dines at this hour, and, after dinner, Cagliari | 
always sleeps; doors are shut and bolted; you mey | 
as well rob a Caglitritano of his purse, as invade the 
sacredness of this his darling dinner-hour. I think I | 
delicately hinted to you before that my beloved Sards | 
had just a little dash of the gourmand ; and now, while | 
you are tossing on that very hard couch—sofas are all 
hard here—and getting up a very sharp appetite, spite 
of the heat, for a very good dinner—I will just tell 
you something about the Cagliari dogs—not the 
Cagliari puppies—these are too various in their. 


ies, 

PThe dogs in Cagliari are stationed at the doors of | 
their respective masters. There they sit, basking in | 
the sun, and in general lead a very easy, gentlemanly | 
dog-life. They never think of going into another | 
street, or intruding on another dog’s territories, | 
excepting it may be for sociability’s sake. Their | 
numbers are restricted, and these have collars round 

their necks. They are aristocratic dogs; they know 

it, and feel it, and shew it, too, for there is a conse- 

quential wag of the tail, and an erect carriage of the 

head, which plainly bespeaks it. Besides these town- 

bred, gentlemanly dogs, there are lower-bred fellows | 
living in adjacent villages. ‘These enter the town 

regularly every morning in a troop, go to the market, 

make a round of the streets, and devour all the refuse 

of the town: they are canine scavengers, and thereby 

render a most important service; after which they 

retire as they came, en troupe—never associating in 

any way with the dog aristocracy, who, however, 

condescend to permit them to proceed on their mis- 

sion unmolested. 

The sun is lower in the horizon now, and Cagliari is 
waking up and stretching and gaping. Hark! there is 
music. Let us go to the Terrapieno, and see the beau- 
monde ; halt first at the gate of the city, just to admire 
that wild, dark, barelegged, stilettoed, extraordinary 
figure sitting cross-legged beside a very mountain of | 
gorgeous melons. How earnestly is he gesticulating | 
with an equally picturesque and equally earnest cus- 
tomer. How their eyes flash !—how vehement they are! 
There, he has paid a trifle more, and got the melon: 


nor does he lose any time in prying into its juicy 


group, for they are fine-looking, gentlemanly young 
men, quiet and refined in their manners; and their 
uniforms are peculiarly tasteful and becoming. 

After enjoying the scene and the ices, you inquire 
how much you have to pay. You receive a low bow, 
with the information that the Baron —— has had the 
distinguished honour of entertaining you. The baron, 
meanwhile, has departed ; you have no opportunity of 
thanking him for his civility, for you do not know him 
from Adam. You are perhaps a little confused by 
so much politeness; but it is the way of the place. 
Remember, you are in hospitable Sardinia. You 
receive more bows, and withdraw. You are a true, 
warm-hearted Englishman; you return their polite- 
ness with bland courtesy. Will you not blush to 
hear that some from our dear country—and some of 
noble birth too—have sadly failed in this respect, 
from a ridiculous notion of their own superiority ; 
and must I add, that this rudeness was set down 
merely to want of culture and knowledge of the 
world. 

But here we are on the beautiful public walk called 
Terrapieno. The music is a magnificent military 
band performing a selection from various operas. It 
is very delightful, for a breeze is coming from the sea, 
gently fanning the heated cheek. 

What a glorious view is here! the beautiful bay, 
with its two grand promontories, Pula and Carbonara; 
the fine harbour, the magnificent mountain-ridge in 
the blue horizon, and then that rich teeming Campi- 
dano lying between: all luxuriant in vineyards, 
olive grounds, orange-groves, and gardens—with its 
wondrous cactus hedges, which look so grand, and 
give such an eastern look to the whole! Then yonder 
salt-lake, all alive with the feathered tribes, is during 
winter the resort also of whole flocks of brilliant 
flamingoes. It is a lovely scene; but we will pass 
through the pretty garden, at the end of the walk, 
called ‘The English Garden,’ very complimentary to 
our English taste for flowers ! 

We have rounded the cone-like hill, and now 
another scene awaits us; how wild and something 
desolate withal is the panorama here! ‘Those grand 
giant rocks, what do they mean? ‘There can be no 
Druid remains here. Then those wondrous excava- 
tions in the sides of the hill; ay, they have puzzled 
more brains than ours. Then the grand remains 
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of the Roman amphitheatre, in such excellent 
preservation too, and the deep yawning caves, 
underneath. All is very beautiful and wonderfal ; 
but we must leave it to go to commonplace-life again. 
It is dusk, the evening-drum is beating, candles 
lighting, the bénédizione pealing. It is twenty-four 
o'clock. You wonder—not at all; the sun has set; 
he will not set again for twenty-four hours. 
_ Lovers are dragging canes heavily along the pave- 
ment, to attract the quick ears and light footsteps of 
their bellas to the balconies. Serenades, some any- 
thing but melodious, are progressing; so perhaps, as 
the theatre is closed now until the return of the 
autumn season, you will proceed, either to the con- 
sulate, to spend a quiet evening with the best and 
kindest of England's representatives ; or otherwise, if 
you incline, to a little foreign society, in the house 
of the Contessa C-——, or tlie Marchesa D.——, or 
Madame G-—— (the ladies, you know, receive), or 
half-a-dozen other places, where you may spend a 
leasant evening, have lemonade and biscuits, perhaps 
rilliant conversation, and, in any case, a kind recep- 
tion; only take care that your toilet is sofynée, and 
that you retire early. 


LIVING IN BARRACKS. 


Mansy years have passed away since it was the custom 
in the south of Ireland to live in barracks. Not in 
the military quarters, usually so named, but among 
a set of merry boys and girls, and good-humoured 
men and wowen, in some wide, rambling, hospitable 
country-house. ‘The rebels, or Whiteboys, banded 
themselves together to destroy, without exception, 
every Protestant man and grown boy in the country ; 
but they usually, except in rare instances, respected 
the lives of women and children. The gentlemen, gay, 
gallant, well mounted and well armed, formed them- 
selves into yeomanry corps for the defence of their 
lives and properties ; and in order to concentrate their 
forces and protect their families, a large mansion in 
each district was selected, into which as many of the 
neighbours as the rooms would accommodate congre- 
gated. Despite of the burnings, pikings, murders, 
and cruelties of the most atrocious description which 
were going on around, the party inside usually 
contrived to amuse themselves with eating, drinking, 
laughing, dancing, and love-making, in a highly 
satisfactory and thoroughly Irish manner. 

The old house of Carrigbawn, situated some miles 
distant from the town of Killyshaughlin, was selected 
for this purpose ; its master and mistress being a kind 
and hospitable pair, never so happy as when every 
closet and cranny-hole was crammed full of guests. 
The mansion itself was as curious and comfortable a 
specimen of the in-and-out style of architecture as 
ever was seen. It and the fine old estate that lay 
around it are now gone—the one into ruins, the other 
into the Encumbered Estates Court. But some sixty 
years ago, both were filled with life and merriment. 
Family after family had arrived, and had been hospitably 
welcomed, and comfortably accommodated by Mr and 
Mrs Synge. Every available corner, including a dark 
recess, known as ‘ the cat's closet,’ had been converted 
for the nonce into a sleeping-room. Dinner-time 
arrived, the whole company were assembled in the 
drawing-room, and the lady of the house was mentally 
congratulating herself on the admirable cubicular 
arrangements which enabled her to accommodate 
every one, when a loud ringing was heard at the 
hall-door. Bolts and bars and iron grating were 
cautiously and creakingly withdrawn, and presently 
the servant announced: ‘The Reverend Athanasius 
Welbore !’ 


Angels and ministers of grace! he was the largest, 


the most uncouth, and the worst-dressed man in the 
diocese. 

His presence at dinner made no difference; the 
viands provided would have sufficed for a dozen guests 
in addition. But the sleeping-room! And Athanasius 
smilingly informed his hostess, that he had brought 
his carpet-bag, and meant to partake of her hospitality 
for some days, he having received a threatening notice, 
which rendered it expedient for him to quit his glebe- 
house. Of course, under the circumstances, a less 
hospitable person than worthy Mrs Synge would have 
made him welcome ; but what was to be done? At 
last it occurred to her that she would throw herself 
on the kindness of the gay, good-tempered rector of 
the parish, a Mr Skottowe, who had been inducted 
into one of the best bed-rooms, containing a large- 
sized bed. In the course of the evening she took an 
opportunity of candidly stating her difficulty to this 
gentleman, and appealing to his kindness to bestow a 
share of his couch on the Reverend Athanasius. Mr 
Skottowe, of course, could do nothing but utter an 
apparently cheerful compliance ; but in his secret soul 
he registered a vow, that wherever, and with whom- 
soever Mr Welbore might sleep that night, it should 
not be with him. 

One little fact illustrating the personal habits of 
Athanasius may perhaps be regarded as justify- 
ing Mr Skottowe’s repugnance to his company. He 
was accustomed to use, and display somewhat 
ostentatiously, certain very large and stiff-looking 
white pocket-handkerchiefs. Some curious observers 
remarked that these articles were invariably marked 
with a series of brown diagonal lines; and by some 
skilful cross-questioning, the fact was elicited that 
the soi-disant pocket-handkerchiefs were doomed a 
double debt to pay, each one figuring first for a week 
as a cravat, and then doing duty for a second in the 
parson’s pocket. 

With this pleasing circumstance and other similar 
peculiarities full in his memory, the astute Mr 
Skottowe took care to be the first to retire to his 
room, and was snugly ensconced in bed when 
Athanasius, who remained up the very last of the 
company, made his appearance. While he was 
leisurely procecding to disrobe, and talking compla- 
cently of the pleasant evening he had passed, Mr 
Skottowe began to scratch his own wrists and arms 
in a most ostentatiously noisy manner. 

‘What’s the matter with you, man?’ said Welbore 
at last, looking at him curiously. 

‘Oh, nothing. I’m nearly well now.’ 

‘Why, what ailed you?’ 

‘Not much; but you know I’m one of the agents 
appointed to travel through the country, and examine 
the poor people who are learning to read Irish; and 
unfortunately some time ago, from handling their 
books, or coming somehow in contact with them, I 
caught that very unpleasant and infectious complaint 
—the Caledonian Cremona—you know.’ 

‘Speak plain, man!’ thundered Athanasius. ‘Is it 


‘Just so,’ replied his friend coolly. ‘But I have 
given up for some time past instructing the poor 
people who have it, and I hope soon to be quite 
well. Indeed, it is only at night that my wrists 
annoy me.’ 

Vociferating a specially unclerical exclamation, and 
I fear consigning his intended bed-fellow to a locality 
abounding in the specific remedy for his cutaneous 
malady, Athanasius, now arrayed solely in his 
nocturnal garment, seized his candle and rushed 
wildly down stairs. Mr Skottowe, with a quiet 
chuckle, bolted the door, and calmly betook himself 
to repose. The unlucky fugitive, meantime, sped into 
the drawing-room, the only apartment which he 
found open, every one in the house having by this 
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time retired; and seizing two sheepskin mats, 
together with the hearth-rug and the table-cover, 
he lay down on the sofa, and having covered himself 
up very comfortably, soon fell fast asleep. 

Now, it happened that Mrs Synge was always an 
early riser, and at this particular time, with such an 
additional weight of housekeeping on her hands, it 
especially beloved her to be up betimes, and look 
after the regulation of her household; so about six 
o'clock the following morning, she entered her draw- 
ing-room, and proceeded to open the shutters. The 
early daylight streamed in, and the first thing that 
caught the lady’s orderly eye was the ‘mingled heap’ 
on her best sofa. 

‘Dear me,’ she thought, ‘that careless Kitty! she 
has gone and heaped the mats and hearth-rug on the 
sofa, instead of taking them out to be shaken? 

And with one energetic pull, she dragged off the 
offending articles. What was her amazement to behold 
start up the awakened Athanasius, who in his wrath, 
utterly oblivious of the very scanty nature of his 
clothing, began to pour out his indignation at the 
manner in which his hostess had treated him in send- 
ing him to sleep with such a companion. She, poor 
lady, naturally thought he was stark mad—very 
particularly stark indeed he looked—and she ran off 
as fast as she could to summon her husband to the 
rescue. When Mr Synge reached the scene of action, 
he was very much inclined to think that his wife's 
supposition was correct. For there was Athanasius, 
still in a boiling rage, stalking up and down the 
drawing-room, with a nondescript sort of night-cap 
perched on his head, while a crimson and gold table- 
cover, wrapped round him shaw]-fashion, picturesquely 
surmounted his sole calico garment. The master of 
the house discreetly retreated, and sought an explan- 
ation from Mr Skottowe, which that gentleman 
prudently gave him through the key-hole of his 
bolted door. At length, however, a truce was con- 
cluded between the two beligerents, and Athanasius 
admitted to resume his garments. We will leave 
our readers to imagine the scene at the breakfast- 
table. Poor Athanasius gulping down cup after 
cup of tea, and half choking himself with enormous 
slices of ham and cold beef, in order to conceal 
his confusion; while the bland Mr Skottowe, with an 
air of mock penitence, sadly contradicted by the 
amused expression visible at the corners of his 
mouth, busied himself in eating a new-laid egg. 

The genuine good-nature of the whole party, how- 
ever, soon laughed off everything unpleasant; and in 
the course of the day the inventive genius of old Mrs 
Mahoney, a jewel of an upper servant, found out and 
arranged a separate sleeping-room for the Reverend 
Athanasius. 

It was a dull drizzling day in autumn, such as is 
very common in the south of Ireland, when there is 
no cold in the air, and yet you have such a feeling of 
thorough and diffused dampness, that you involun- 
tarily hang over the fire, as if to air not only your 
garments, but your hands and face. After breakfast, 
the gentlemen as usual went out in a party to patrol, 
and the ladies amused themselves, as they best might, 
with needle-work and gentle gossiping. 

*How I wish,’ said Mrs Synge, laying down her 
embroidery, and politely trying to suppress a yawn, 
‘that Hugh Lawrence were here! He is the very life 
and soul of a party, and so good-natured—there is 
nothing he would not do to oblige a friend.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Warren, ‘and children are so fond 
of him. My little Ellie, who is so shy to every one 
else, actually flies into Hugh Lawrence's arms, and 
will not leave him for nurse or any one else.’ 

In addition to the grown people, there were about 
a dozen children collected in Carrigbawn House; and 
a sort of pro tempore tutor and care-taker had been 


elected for them in the person of one of the second- 
class refugees, a tithe-proctor named Dick Harris. 
A sad time he had of it, poor man! Obnoxious as 
his ordinary occupation rendered him to the rebels 
out of doors, his new calling made him by no means 
more acceptable to the juvenile mutineers within. 
They put crackers into his boots, and incited the 
cat to stick her claws in his wig. They placed 
a chair with three broken legs for him to sit upon, 
and managed—accidentally on purpose—to upset an 
ink-bottle over his new trousers. ‘This last outrage 
was too much for the poor proctor. Apostrophising 
the whole crew as a set of young imps, and declaring 
that the girls were worse than the boys, he fairly 
abandoned them to their own devices, and took 
refuge by the kitchen fire. It was at this juncture, 
when the ladies in their quiet drawing-room were 
threatened with an invasion of their collective Willies 
and Lizzies, that Mr Lawrence's presence was 
especially longed for. 

‘ He paid a morning visit here a few days ago,’ said 
Mrs Synge, ‘and we urged him strongly to leave his 
lonely thatched cottage, where he has no companions 
but his dogs, and come into barracks like every one 
else. “Why, my dear lady,” said he, “who would 
hurt me? Thank God, I don’t think I have an 
enemy in the country among rich or poor; and then 
I have my steward, that faithful fellow, Hennessey, 
who would give his life for me, living at the lodge.”’ 

The conversation then took another turn, and the 
afternoon passed somewhat wearily away; its mono- 
tony now and then enlivened by the unavailing efforts 
of the matrons to preserve order amongst the juve- 
niles, each lady protesting that her boys and girls 
were the quictest creatures imaginable when at 
home, and that it was only company that excited 
them to rebel. 

The gentlemen returned in good spirits to a late 
dinner, and reported that they had seen or heard 
nothing alarming. About ten o’clock the house was 
disturbed by a loud ringing at the hall-door. It was 
no light matter to open at that hour, so the visitor 
was challenged by the master of the house. 

*Whio’s there ?’ 

‘A friend—Hugh Lawrence; let me in!’ 

At the sound of that well-known voice, bolts and 
bars were speedily withdrawn, and the whole party 
crowded into the hall to receive the welcome guest, 
who looked pale and agitated. 

‘Synge,’ he said, ‘I have a dreadful thing to tell 
you. My house was set on fire this evening, and 
everything in it burned. I don't care for the furni- 
ture, but my poor little dog, Minny, that was licking 
my hand an hour before—she perished!’ And the 
tears stood in his kind, honest eyes. 

It appeared that, while sitting after dinner, he per- 
ceived a strong smell of smoke, and, rushing to tlie 
window, he saw the dark figures who had put the live 
sod of turf to the thatch, moving in front of the house. 
He had been out shooting that day, and his gun stood 
loaded in a corner of the room. 

*I seized it,’ he said, ‘and fired off both barrels at 
the fellows, but I could not tell in the twilight whether 
I hit any of them or not. I saw one man, whose face 
was blackened, take deliberate aim at me, and I heard 
an explosion as if his gun had burst in his hand. 
They rushed to the door, forced it in, and in another 
moment would have murdered me, when by God's 
providence a party of soldiers who were passing saw 
the flames, and came galloping up the avenue. The 
fellows, of course, made off, and the soldiers tried in 
vain to catch them. I escaped, just as the roof was 
falling in, and came on here, as I knew you would 
not turn me out.’ 

A warm pressure of the hand was Mr Synge’s 
reply. ‘Where were your servants, Hugh?’ he said. 
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‘They were out,’ was the reply. ‘The old cook and 
the housemaid had asked leave to go to a wake in the 
neighbourhood ; and Leary, my man-of-all-work, had 
gone out to the stable to feed the horses.’ 

Mr Synge and the other gentlemen looked grave. 

‘Where was Hennessey, your steward?’ asked Mr 
Warren. 

‘Oh, poor fellow, he has been sick these two days,’ 
replied Mr Lawrence. ‘I sent for him this morning, 
and heard that he was confined to bed with a heavy 
cold; and there I found him with his head tied up, 
when I went down to see him and take him a few 
things that I thought would do him good. If he had 
been with me, he’d have shed his last drop of blood 
for me: you know he’s my foster-brother.’ 

There was no difficulty that night in finding a bed 
for Hugh Lawrence. Poor Athanasius was the first 
to propose to resign his dormitory, and betake him- 
self once more to the sofa. Mr Skottowe followed 
suit by offering, with a hypocritical twinkle of his 
eye, half his bed, if Mr Lawrence had no objection to 
share it. 

* Why, then, you’ve a deal of brass, that’s all I can 
say for you, Skottowe,’ said Athanasius, shaking his 
fist at him good-humouredly. ‘If you don’t die a 
bishop, it won’t be for want of asking.’ 

Next morning, at breakfast, the delight of the 
children at meeting their friend was vociferous. He 
was not so much inclined to play with them as usual, 
for the loss of his favourite little terrier lay heavy at 
his heart. And the bright, round, young eyes that 
were fixed on him soon filled with tears, when they 
heard of the fate of Minny, who had been as well 
known, and almost as much liked, as her master. 

After breakfast, all the gentlemen accompanied 
Hugh Lawrence to his cottage, now a heap of smoking 
ruins. The police were also in attendance, with a 
view to making every possible investigation. Of 
course, there was no chance of eliciting any informa- 
tion from the servants or the peasantry. They had 
seen nothing, known nothing; and the party were on 
the point of going away, when one of the police picked 
up on the lawn a gun with the barrel burst, and three 
fingers of a mah’s hand, which had evidently been 
blown off by the explosion. Here was a clue. The 
party immediately set off, and visited every house for 
miles round, without finding any man with a disabled 
hand; but as they were returning from their fruitless 
search, they passed by the cottage of Hennessey, the 
steward. 

*There’s no occasion, my friends,’ said Mr Law- 
rence, ‘for any of you to come in here; but I'll just 
step in for a moment to ask how poor Tom is to-day.’ 

*If you have no objection, Hugh,’ said Mr Synge, 
*T’ll go in with you.’ 

They entered the house, where Hennessey’s wife 
was ready to receive them, and to pour forth most 
voluble expressions of sorrow for ‘the poor darling 
master’s misfortune.’ 

*But how is Tom?’ asked Mr Lawrence, mo 
towards the door of the inner room. ‘I suppose I can 
see him.’ 

‘Indeed, your honour had better not,’ said the 


_ woman earnestly. ‘He’s very bad in his head 


to-day, and I’m afeard of my life ’tis the sickness* 
he’s getting ; and maybe your honour might catch it 
im, 

*Oh, I’m not in the least afraid. And gentl 
putting the woman aside, he went in, followed by Mr 

ynge. 

The room was nearly dark, and they could discern 
only the outline of Hennessey’s figure in the bed. 
He seemed scarcely able to answer his master’s kind 
inquiries, and spoke in a hoarse, tremulous whisper. 


* Typhus fever. 


‘Well, Tom, my poor fellow, I ‘li send Dr Taylor to 
see you before night. Good-bye.’ 

‘No, sir, thank ye, no doctor; I’ll be quite well 
to-morrow !’ exclaimed the sick man, in a clear, 
strong voice, whose changed tone struck even the 
unsuspecting Lawrence. 

Mr Synge immediately flung the shutters open, and 
walked up to the bedside. 

‘ Shew me your hands,’ he said. No answer. 

He pulled down the bed-clothes, and Hennessey’s 
right hand appeared bound up. The next moment 
the police were called in, the bandage was removed, 
and the three fingers exactly corresponding to those 
picked up on the lawn were found wanting to the 
ghastly bloody hand. 

The hardened traitor said nothing; his kind master 
burst into tears. 

The sequel of this true tale may be told in a few 
words. Hennessey was lodged in jail, fully convicted 
at the next assizes, and most deservedly expiated his 
crime on the scaffold. 

There was one gleam of comfort for Hugh Lawrence, 
after witnessing Hennessey’s arrest; while getting 
off his horse at Mr Synge’s gate, he thought he heard 
a faint whine, and looking down, he saw a miserable 
little animal, with its hair singed off, lying exhausted 
on the ground. 

This was his little favourite terrier, which had 
somehow crept out of the burning ruins, and, with 
the wonderful instinct of her race, had painfully 
tracked her master’s footsteps. 

He took her tenderly in his arms. ‘ Minny is 
found! Minny is safe!’ was the cry through the 
house. And if Minny had been the daughter and 
heiress of a noble family, more care could not have 
been bestowed on her comfort and restoration. 

The little animal was soon well enough to accompany 
her master to England, whither some of his kind friends 
took him on a tour, until the terrible scene of Hen- 
nessey’s execution was over. 


THE ANCIENT RESERVOIRS OF ADEN. 


Maxy and great have already been the vicissitudes 
of the town of Aden. In remote times called 
‘Eumaimore’ or the Prosperous, it continued to pros- 
per as the principal emporium of trade between 
Europe and the east, till the adventurous Portuguese 
opened out a new and more convenient ocean-route 
for the merchandise of India and China. The tide 
of traffic thus diverted from Aden, its prosperity 
gradually declined. The Turks got possession of 
it in an underhand way, just forty years after Vasco 
de Gama had rounded the ‘Cape of Storms,’ and 
they seem to have done a good deal to fortify 
and improve the town. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, however, Aden was governed by 
a native prince. By this time Mocha had success- 
fully rivalled it as the seat of the coffee-trade; and 


ving | when the East India Company took possession of it 


in 1839, it was a poverty-stricken, decayed place, 
having only a lingering remnant of traffic in gums, 
with about six hundred squalid Arabs for inhabitants, 
and with no foreign ships to rock securely within its 
noble harbour. 

However, the tide has now turned in its favour, 
and British rule and the overland route to India 


y | combined, bid fair to raise the place to far more than 


its ancient importance. It can now boast a b 

population of 25,000, gathered out of almost every 
nation under Heaven ; the annual value of its imports 
and exports is little short of a million sterling, and 
its port is crowded with shipping. It is a depét for 
steamers, and a principal coaling-station. Here weary 
voyagers gladly disembark before or after the some- 
what anxious threading of the coral-reefs in the Red 
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Sea, to ‘take their ease in their inn,’ and explore— 
as we are now about to do—the marvellous reservoirs 
with which we rejoice to be told that the district 
abounds, For a thirsty district indeed it is, without 
trees to shade it, without running streams to freshen, 
its lofty semicircle of barren limestone and lava rocks 
—but for the relief of the sea-breeze—reflecting in- 
tolerably the fierce glare of the tropical sun. ‘The one 
serious drawback to the permanent importance and 
prosperity of Aden threatened to be the inadequate 
supply of fresh water: experiment after experiment 
was made, new wells were dug with no other result 
than that of drying up old ones, and vast sums laid 
out, all in vain. 

It would seem, therefore, that the nineteenth century 
must be content to take a lesson in practical science 
from the wisdom of the past; and that having dis- 
covered a magnificent series of ancient reservoirs for 
the collecting and storing of rain-water, it can do 
nothing so well as persevere in their restoration, or, 
if need be, undertake the construction of others. 

It appears that this plan of collecting water in 
reservoirs is of extreme antiquity in Araby the Blest. 
The earliest and most gigantic work of the kind 
we know anything about is the great dam of Mareb, 
built, some historians aver, about 1750 B.c.—the 
time when Jacob in his love for Rachel was tending 
her father’s flocks, ‘while in the day the drought 
consumed him and the frost by night.’ M. Arnaud, 
a French traveller, who reached Mareb in 1843, 
describes the ruins of this wonderful dam as situated 
between two hills, which, when joined by the em- 
bankments, formed the reservoir. So vast was the 
space thus enclosed, that even in that desert still- 
ness, no shout, however shrill, could reach from one 
end of it to the other; and the massive fragments of 
masonry that yet remain bear witness to the former 
solidity of the whole. Probably this was the great 
original of other reservoirs in this and other parts of 
Arabia, as well as of those which the Saracens 
introduced into Spain during their period of trium- 
phant sway. None of these, however, in any way 
equals the magnificent series of reservoirs lately dis- 
covered at Aden, which appear capable, if duly 
restored, of containing not less than 30,000,000 
imperial gallons of water. 

But who built these colossal tanks? we ask, and ask 
in vain. Even the natives shake their heads, and 
have no certain tradition to offer. Ancient, very 
ancient, no doubt, their walls have long survived the 
names of those who reared them ; but the impression 
of Mr Playfair, the political resident at Aden, to 
whom we are indebted for our information respecting 
them, is, that they were begun after the second 
Persian invasion of Yemen, about the year of our 
Lord 600. Possibly, many owe their origin to indi- 
vidual piety and patriotism; possibly, some were 
intended as monuments to perpetuate the fame of 
the dead, as well as to promote the welfare of the 
living, for under the domed entrance to one of them 
a tomb has been discovered, and it is said that an 
inscription was removed from the tank which might 
have given some clue to its history. 

According to local tradition, it was about the year 
1500 of our era that these reservoirs began to fall 
into disuse, the governors of Aden having persevered 
in digging wells with sufficient success to meet the 
wants of the already declining city. We read also 
in a Latin tract, written in 1530, of another expedient: 
‘The water was daily brought in on camels, whose 
number sometimes amounted to 1500, 1600, or even 
2000. If this gaunt and clumsy procession arrived 
in the daytime, the water was circulated through the 
city ; if in the evening, it was deposited in a large 
cistern near the water-house. This large cistern was 
seen by Mr Salt in 1809. We proceed to give his 


description: ‘ Among the ruins, some fine remains of 
ancient splendour are to be met with. The most 
remarkable of these remains consist of a line of 
cisterns situated on the north-west side of the town, 
three of which are fully eighty feet square, and pro- 
portionably deep, all excavated out of the solid rock, 
and lined with a thick coat of fine stucco, which 
externally bears a strong resemblance to marble. A 
broad aqueduct may still be traced which formerly 
conducted the water to these cisterns, from a deep 
ravine in the mountain above. Higher up is another, 
still entire, which, at the time we visited it (November), 
was partly filled with water. In front of it extends 
a handsome terrace, formerly covered with stucco; and 
behind it rise some immense masses of granite, which, 
being in some places perpendicular, and in others 
overhanging the reservoirs, formed, during the hot 
weather, a most delightful retreat. Some Arab 
children, who followed us, were highly pleased when 
we arrived at the spot, and plunging headlong into 
the water, much amused us by their sportive tricks.’ 
About thirty years later, Captain Haines, visiting 
Aden, found several of these reservoirs still in tolerable 
preservation. Besides the hanging tanks, as those 
built high up on the rugged mountain-sides are 
called, there were other large ones still to be traced 
around the town. We are sorry to be obliged to 
record the fact that, since the occupation of Aden by 
the English, the tanks have been not only neglected, 
but injured. The hanging tanks, fortunately, were 
pretty much out of reach; but the stones of those 
that lay ready to hand, were ruthlessly carried away 
for building purposes—the hollows filled up with the 
débris washed down from the mountains, and the 
whole believed to be ruined beyond the possibility of 


repair. 

Meanwhile, more than half the population of Aden 
was drinking water brackish beyond what is usually 
considered endurable; and many thousand tuns of 
rain-water were annually lost from want of means to 
retain it. And now, let us gladly learn how efficient 
an apparatus for so doing had been all the while 
buried out of sight, to be restored by the energy of 
the political resident. 

Four years ago, government sanctioned the repair 
of the three tanks known to be in tolerable pre- 
servation; the superintendence of the work being 
intrusted to Mr Playfair, who, at first, was obliged to 
content himself with convict-labour, and such assist- 
ance from free labour as the small surplus of the 
town-funds, and the sale of the rain-water collected 
in the cisterns, enabled him to obtain. At that time, 
he had no idea that the tank-system was so widely 
extended, and he expected to carry out the under- 
taking on the inexpensive plan above mentioned. 

But day by day, new discoveries were made; and 
government came forward liberally to insure the 
successful completion of an enterprise, which we shall 
be better able to understand when we have read Mr 
Playfair’s description of the environs of Aden: 

‘The range of hills which forms the boundary of 
the crater of Aden is nearly circular; on the outer 
side, the hills are very precipitous, and the rain-water 
rushing rapidly down them by means of long narrow 
ravines separate from each other. On the inner side, 
the hills are quite as abrupt; but their descent is 
broken about half-way down by a large table-land, 
intersected by numerous deep ravines, nearly all con- 
verging from the principal range of hills into the 
Tawela Valley, which thus receives about a quarter of 
the drainage of the peninsula. This valley is 700 feet 
in length from the point where it leaves the table-land 
to its actual junction with the level plain of the 
crater. The hills throughout are perpendicular; and 
at the head of the gorge they meet, leaving barely 
room for one man to pass through them! The valley 
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then gradually opens out to a breadth of a hundred | the noise of the rushing water was fairly drowned by 
and fifty feet, and the hills circling to the right and | the acclamations of the crowd. 
left form part of the walls of the crater of Aden.’ It is calculated that even in the most unfavourable 
The steepness of the ravines, the exceeding hardness , Season not less than 6,000,000 gallons will be col- 
of the rocks, and their scarcity of soil, all combine to | lected; and thus a minimum annual value of 60,000 
prevent any considerable amount of absorption. Thus | rupees (L.6000) produced, while the restoration of all 
even a moderate fall of rain will send a raging torrent the tanks would insure an annual supply of from 
down the Tawela Valley, which, ere it reach the sea, | twenty to thirty million gallons. We therefore trust 
not unfrequently swells to an unfordable river. Much | that the Indian government will not stop short of 
damage has thus been frequently done. Reed-houses, this great result. Rendered independent of all 
animals, nay, human beings, have been swept along external sources for its water-supply, it is difficult to 
into the sea; and during a December fall of rain in | place any bounds to the possible importance and 
1842, such was the fearful rush of water through the | prosperity of Aden. Should the projected sea-canal 
gorge, that two hundred animals were carried away; | from Suez to Pelusium be ever carried out—and the 


and when the morning broke on the scene of devasta- 
tion, nine men were missing, and only three of their 
bodies were ever found. 

‘Thus, then, we see there is not only a great good to 
be gained, but a great evil to be avoided. The water- 
sprites have to be subdued into a blessing, or sub- 
mitted to as a scourge. ‘The wisdom of earlicr ages 
had taken the first course—their gigantic reservoirs 
chiefly occurring in and near this main water- course. 
These have been described by most travellers as 
excavated out of the solid rock; but Mr Playfair’s 
account differs from theirs in this particular: he 
describes those at the foot of the hills as generally 
built at some re-entering angle of the rock which 
promises a copious flow of water; there the soil has 
been carefully cleared away, and a salient angle or 
curve of masonry built across it, while every feature 
of the adjacent rocks has been taken advantage of, 
and connected by small aqueducts, to insure no water 
being lost. 

‘The overfiow of one tank is conducted into another, 
and thus a complete chain once existed into the very 
centre of the town. ‘Their construction is extremely 
fantastic, the only principle which seems to have 
been adhered to being an avoidance of straight lines ; 
aud the correctness of this principle has been proved 
in the recent excavations, as in almost every instance 
where straight lines existed, they were forced in by 
the rush of water. The tanks are generally of stone 
and mud-masonry, roughly plastered on the outside, 
and beautifully coated with plaster within ; flights of 
steps, gradients, platforms, are heaped together, and 
give an exceedingly grotesque appearance to the 
whole. Each large tank has a smaller one in front of 
it, built for the purpose of retaining all the earth and 
stones carried down by the torrent, and permitting 
a pure stream of water to flow into the reservoir 
beyond. And now for what has been already done: 
* Thirteen reservoirs, having an aggregate capacity of 
8,500,000 gallons, have been cleared out and restored ; 
thirty-six more discovered, but not as yet excavated. 
Up to September last, the expense incurred amounted 
to 1100 rupees; and in the same month, a moderate 
fall of rain, lasting only three hours, sufficed to 
fill the restored tanks to the brim. The water thus 


equilibrium of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
| being now established, affords a strong hope that it 
, will—a direct passage to the east would be afforded 
| to ships of the largest size. ‘The great Indian trade 
| would probably take this route, and the importance 
, of Aden as a coal-depot and mercantile station being 
proportionably increased, it would no longer look 
back to the past for its palmy days, when conquering 
Rome bestowed on it the title of Romanum Emporium, 
but forward to the future, with commerce and 
civilisation ever increasing, and under British sway. 


WORDS: 
FOR THE GERMAN STUDENTS’ FUNERAL-TUNE. 
(ix Memortam: November 1857.) 


*Thou wilt call, and I shall answer Thee: Thou wilt have 
respect to the work of Thine own hands.’ 


Wirn steady march, along the daisy meadow 
And by the churchyard wall we go; 

But leave behind, under the linden shadow 
One, who no more will rise and go: 

Farewell, our brother, left sleeping in dust, 

Till thou shalt wake again—wake with the just. 


Adown the street, where neighbour laughs to neigh- 
bour, 
Adown the busy street we throng; 
In noisy mirth to live, to love, to labour— 
But he will be remembered long. 
Sleep well, our brother! though sleeping in dust : 
Shalt thou not rise again—rise with the just? 


Farewell, farewell, true heart, warm hand, left lying 
Beneath the linden branches calm ; 
*Tis his to live, and ours to wait for dying— 
To win, while he has won, the palm. 
Farewell, our brother! But one day, we trust, 
Call—he shall answer Thee—God of the just ! 


TO THE ADVOCATES OF ‘WOMEN’S RIGHTS.’ 


A gold medal of the value of 1200 francs has been 
offered by the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Letters, 


collected realised, up to the following February, 2200 | and Arts, of Lyon, for the best essay on the means of 
rupees, or double the expenditure incurred—water | improving the moral and economical position of women: 
having a ready sale in Aden at one rupee per hundred | shewing first, how the remuneration of women may be 
gallons; nor is this all, for over and above the | raised to an equality with that of men, where there is an 
quantity disposed of, there remained a surplus of | equality in usefulness and work; and second, pointing 
about 600,000 gallons.’ <A pleasant sight this filling out new careers for the sex, and distinguishing new kinds 
of the restored reservoirs must have been to all, | of work to replace those of which they are and may be 
especially to those whose energy had been instru- | successively deprived by the competition of men, and the 
mental in the work—a pleasant sight to see the | changes of customs and manners. | Competitors are to 
mountain-torrent, no longer wandering at its own , Send their works free to the seerétaire-général of the 
wild will, but led from tank to tank, gurgling over Academy, each manuscript to be distinguished only by 
the lip of the highest, running along the skilfully | # ™0tte, and the same motto to be repeated in a sealed 
constructed aqueducts, getting filtered in the smallest | note containing the name and address of the author. 

reservoirs, and gradually filling those lowest down in 
the valley. Thousands of all classes and ages flocked | Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuampxrs, 47 Paternoster 
to the sight—how refreshing we, in our 
cloudy and temperate climate, can little know; and | all Booksellers. : 


pper Sackville Street, Dustin, 
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